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The Limit 


OVERNOR SULZER can not excuse himself 

by showing how bad is Tammany Hall. 

He must stand or fall by his own performances. 
It is true, nevertheless, that what seems to strike 
the ordinary man most forcibly in this latest 
national scandal is the incomparable hypocrisy 
of the Tammany Hall politicians, who attack 
a governor of their own selection on pretended 
moral grounds, when everybody knows that the 
real grounds are that the Governor, when he got 
into office, didn’t prove as easy to manage as 
Murphy and his lieutenants expected him to be. 


Push It Along 


| 


| hunts up the best man it can get anywhere and 
| hires him as General Manager. Dayton puts | 





OOD for Dayton, Ohio. Whether we should | 


properly add “Good for Springfield, Ohio,” 
can not at the moment be said, because of the 
mechanical fact that this issue of HarpsEr’s 
WEEELY goes to press before August 27th, 1913, 
on which date a more or less attentive world can 
know how Springfield decides on a matter of 
intelligence. A little later, Sandusky, Ohio, 
is to pass upon the same subject. 

The most important and sacred concerns of 
women and men are passed upon necessarily 
by a few individuals chosen to office. They 
decide how much it shall cost to live in a city, 
and to be furnished with asphalt, and policemen, 
and firemen, and parks, and electric light. They 
decide whether building laws shall be so written 
and so enforced that a few hundred working 
girls shall be burned up every once in a while; 
and whether the schools shall have systems 
fitted to help in life, or outworn and valueless. 
They decide whether the police shall make 
ample fortunes out of vice, and whether the in- 
side speculators in real estate shall get the benefit 
of the big improvements for which the working 
citizens pay. New York entrusts these questions 
usually to a pack of predatory and ignorant 
sports from Tammany Hall. Chicago has an 
almost equally perfect system. We have seen 
the struggles against it recently in Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Denver, and sometimes 
there is a little gain and sometimes a little loss. 
The fundamental gains, however, have been in 
the smaller cities. Since Galveston began it, 
a number of towns in this country have been 
putting an end to the system. On August 
12th, Dayton took a step, well tested in Ger- 
many, but not existing heretofore in any Amer- 
ican city larger than Sumter, S. C., where the 
plan is in successful operation. It adopted by 
a large majority the city-manager plan of govern- 
ment, by which the city, like any corporation, 


all the powers of the city in one small board, and 
this board hires the general manager, who con- 
trols all the city departments, except schools and 
courts, and is paid what he is thought to be worth, 
and kept in office as long as he is satisfactory. 
A lean outlook for patronage this! A system 
which would not nourish a “Tiger,” or any other 
predatory animal. The American people will 
adopt it as they become wearied of being bled, 
demoralized, and rendered ridiculous by a sys- 
tem devised for the exclusive use of leeches. 


A Contrast 





HE biggest cities in the United States will | 


sooner or later have to show themselves 
as intelligent as some of the smaller ones in the 
way they govern themselves. As New York is 
having the liveliest trouble this summer, we may 
take that as an example. Is it not unspeakably 
absurd that a voluntary association of citizens 
should have to interfere, without any legal basis, 
in order to bring any non-partisan element into 


_ the situation? If that town adopted a short 





ballot, abolished its Board of Aldermen, increased 
the powers of its Board of Estimate, secured real 
direct primaries in place of the present Tammany- 
made variety, and abolished party columns, 
the legal machinery of government would assist 
the choice of the best men, whereas now it is 
framed to assist spoils. A general manager might 
come later, or might not. The city is not ready 
for him yet, but it is ready for the other reforms 
and would pass them instantly if a fair expression 
of opinion could be had. Of these reforms, the 
most important are the short ballot and the 
abolition of party designations at elections. 
Think of the necessity of a committee of citizens, 
after working for months to focus the opinion of 
the city on the few essentially responsible posi- 
tions, being then compelled to go ahead and 
choose coroners and sheriffs, and. other officers 
who ought either to be abolished or appointed! 
Equally ridiculous is the necessity of voters 
casting ballots for these minor officers, about 
whom they can know nothing, instead of select- 
ing the few men about whom they can form re- 
sponsible judgments, and holding those men 
to the selection of their proper subordinates. 
The present system makes democratic govern- 
ment a farce. It keeps the machine alive. It 
makes everybody pay good hard money need- 
lessly for dishonesty and waste. It helps nobody 
except those who live by getting their feet into 
the trough and passing a share of the swill to 
their supporters. 
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The Most Interesting City 


ie all the world, what city contains the most 
varied and intense interests? That depends, 
of course, upon the nature of the mind judging 
it, but a certain few stand out above the rest. 
Paris is frequently selected. It is not difficult 
to see why London seems the most interesting 
to many. We have heard New York chosen for 
obvious reasons. Constantinople seems the most 
interesting to at least one of our friends. Italy 
is richest in this respect, no doubt. Venice has 
a combination of beauty and uniqueness which 
can scarcely be matched; Florence seems the 
most attractive city in the world to many lovers 
of finished art forms; and our own choice would 
be Rome. Of that city, Mr. Bryce says: 

“To half the Christian nations, Rome is the 
metropolis of religion, to all the metropolis of art. 
In her streets, and hers alone among the cities of 
the world, may every form of human speech be 
heard; she is more glorious in her decay and deso- 
lation than the stateliest seats of modern power.” 

It would give us pleasure to get some points 
of view from our readers about the interestingness 
of cities; and especially about small towns and 
villages that they have visited. 


Heroism 


OME pbhilologues would have us believe 
that the German noun kong, king, is de- 
rived from the verb, J can; others derive from 
the same root the word for artist, kunsiler. Ro- 
main Rolland, in his novel “Jean-Christophe,” 
has one of his characters use the phrase, Als ich 
kann, as his motto. Like a modern stoic, he 
laughingly remarks to Jean-Christophe: “Why 
be angry because of what you cannot do? We 
all have to do what we can... .” “It is not 
enough,” growls Jean-Christophe. “It is more 
than anybody else does,” corrects the older 
man. “You are a vain fellow. You want to 
be a hero. That is why you do such silly things. 
A hero! I don’t quite know what that is: but, 
you see, I imagine that a hero is a man who does 
what he can. The others do not do it.” 

All success comes, according to Gaynor’s friend, 
Epictetus, from discriminating between what is 
controllable, and what is uncontrollable. ‘Two 
rules,” the philosopher continues, “we should 
have always ready: that there is nothing good 
or evil save in the will; and that we are not to 
lead events, but to follow them.” 


The Soul of Happiness 


HERE had been a flood from the neigh- 
boring river; a man stood and watched 

the ravages it had wrought upon his cultivated 
land and the basement of his little house; and 
a passer-by condoled with him, exclaiming about 
how sad it was. “What would you have?” 
said the owner. ‘“‘ What does it matter? We are 
unhappy in this world only if we choose to be.” 


Inspiration and Drink 


SUALLY liquor is either celebrated by 
the poets because they think it cheers 
and inspires them, or else its ravages are seriously 





considered. It is seldom treated ironically; 
hence the unusual quality of these lines from 
**A Shropshire Lad,” by A. E. Housman: 


Oh, many a peer of England brews 
Livelier liquor than the Muse, 

And malt does more than Milton can 
To justify God’s way to man. 

Ale, man, ale’s the stuff to drink 

For fellows whom it hurts to think. 


We do not happen to know any place where 
the drink question is put more impartially. It 
is perfectly true that liquor is more lively than 
poetry in its effect, and that it frequently, for 
a little while at any rate, justifies the ways of 
God to man; but the essential point in the whole 
question is that put in the last line, that its special 
value is for fellows whom it hurts to think. 


Justice 


HY do we say, “Poor but honest”? 
Would not “Poor and honest” do as 
well and considerably better? Remember that 
Marcus Aurelius says, “Even in a palace, life 
may be lived well.” It would be just as reason- 
able to say, “Rich but honest,” as “Poor but 
honest.” 
' And these words represent a point of view 
that lies under all our institutions. Well we 
remember the figure of a certain man. 

He scuddled out of the road, as the horse- 
man approached. He was maimed to such 
a degree that he had hard work to move, but 
he got well away to the side, leaving the whole 
roadway to the man on horseback. The cripple 
smiled and nodded pleasantly as the rider passed, 
and the horseman reflected upon the make-up 
of a universe in which he, who could turn aside 
without effort, rides right on, while the cripple 
laboriously makes way. 


What Is a Nation? 


HE Philippine question is upon us, the 
immigration question presses, and what 

are the general principles that should fill our 
minds as we study these specific problems? 
What is a nation? The most brilliant answer 
we know is Renan’s. First he tells what it is 
not. Race? France is Celtic, Iberian, Germanic. 
Germany is Germanic, Celtic, and Slavic. Italy 
is the most mixed of all the leading European 
nations—Gallic, Etruscan, Greek, and much 
else. In the British Isles, the Celtic and Ger- 
manic mixtures are beyond analysis. Language? 
The United States and Canada are two nations; 
New Zealand, with her three languages, is one. 
Prussia talked Slavic a few centuries ago. Re- 
ligion can no longer be the basis, as it was when 
religion and patriotism were one, when the re- 
ligion of Athens was the worship of the Acropolis. 
Community of interests? Like the other con- 
ditions we have mentioned, this counts, but only 
as one element, ever changing also. Geography? 
The Rocky Mountains, the Mississippi, the 
Loire, the Seine, might be “natural frontiers,” 
as easily as the Great Lakes or the Rhine. A 
nation is a state of mind. It ts a spiritual prin- 
ciple. It is created by a history of effort, sacri- 
fice, devotion—to have done great things 
together in the past, to wish to do great things 
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together in the future—that welds millions into 
a nation. Past defeats count even more than 
past successes, perhaps, as we see in our Southern 
States. A nation is composed of the sacrifices 
which its people have made and of those which they 
are willing to make. 

Renan selects Goethe, Schiller, Kant and Bee- 
thoven as the true founders of German unity. 
What kind of patriotism had they? Certainly 
not the kind that consists mainly in boasting 
about the greatness of one’s own country and 
emitting noisy defiances to all other races. The 
best patriotism is consistent with a broad interest 
in all the world. No one was ever more cosmo- 
politan than Goethe. The best that a man can 
do for his country is not to make himself offen- 


| 


sively partisan, but to get the best mind product | 
and character product of which his nature is | 


capable. 

It was Schiller who called himself a citizen of 
the world, and said that wherever life was found 
there was sunlight pleasant to him, and mankind 
dear. His only enemy was evil, his banner the 
azure of his dreams. Where right or peace 


_ ground that it expresses shades 


ruled, where art smiled and beckoned, where | 
beings were beautiful and kind, there he natural- | 
| had to give up. We have tried the same experi- 
Was he, therefore, less devoted to Germany, in | 


ized his heart, and his compatriot was man. 


any sense that helps? 
creators of her national spirit, that burns so 
brightly now, and he did far more to create it 
than if his patriotism had been less enlightened 
than it was. 


Vox Populi 
R. JOHNSON said, or at least DeQuincey 


remembered his having said, of a man who 
had succeeded without desert: “‘Why, I suppose 
his nonsense suited their nonsense.” It would 


He was one of the very | 


| youth.” 


Americans, declares “in favor of a clean, plain 
English story of the game. When the facts 
are covered up with a lot of useless words the 
reader is likely to grow tired.” A member of 
the University of Chicago faculty holds, on the 
other hand, that “it would be pretty tame to 
report baseball in plain ordinary English.” “There 
is a species of humor on the sporting page,” 
Professor Butler continues, “which is enjoyable. 
We want the picturesque.” Mr. Comiskey and 
the Chicago professor are one, however, on the 
point that a baseball writer is at fault when his 
frivolous narrative baffles the lay mind. Then 
it is that the proverbial “Old Subscriber” has 
good reason to write a letter of complaint to the 
editor, quoting the baseball bard who sang, 


“Play ball!” Again the summons runs 
Through city, hamlet, town, and State. 


It is usual for people to defend slang on the 
of meaning 
that can not be so well expressed by any estab- 
lished method of speech. This remark was made 
to William James once, and he said: “‘Give me 
an instance.” The defender of slang started with 
some confidence to explore his mind, but finally 


ment frequently, and always with the same result. 


Beauty 


HERE is a line of Alfred de Vigny’s poem 

“The Deluge”: 

Et la beaute du monde attestait son enfance— 
“And the world’s beauty bore witness to its 
This verse finds expression for one 
kind of beauty, that which belongs to all in 
nature that is fresh and unsullied. Fortunately 


_ there is another beauty than the transitory one 


be a fallacy to think the crowd had an invari- | 
able habit of being right, but it is a much worse | 


fallacy to think there is any minority which can 
decide for the crowd better than it can decide 
for itself. The most satisfactory arrangement 


found in the uninhabited island and the maiden 
of seventeen springs. The first charm of civili- 
zation was long ago tarnished. It is the privi- 
lege of the future to evoke a more sophisticated 


_ yet no less satisfying order of beauty: beauty in 


is the state of society in which the majority makes | 


the decision but in which the most intelligent and 
best educated members are constantly-expressing 
themselves. One of the virtues of the crowd is 
that it likes to listen to leaders, and on the whole 
it shows good common sense. 


Baseball English 





si agers French, who have lately become par- | 
tisans of the ring, print in their newspapers | 
accounts of battles by Carpentier, Sam Langford, | 
and Bombardier Wells which, for classical purity, | 


almost match the fables of La Fontaine. 
more do the best of Paris sporting editors inter- 
lard their narratives with English words and 
phrases, though now and then a neologism does 


known combattant as being mis knock-out. 


No | 


institutions; beauty in developing traditions; 
beauty in human ideals. 


Instinct 


HE Maha-Bharata was written about 1500 
years before Christ. It says: 


For a woman’s troth endureth longer than the fleeting 
breath, 
And a woman’s love abideth higher than the door of death. 


It was some time ago that the highest and truest 
ideals of the human race were started. 

This is perhaps connected with the fact that 
much of our best safe-guarding comes from 
nature. For instance, frequently a woman, even 
of full natural instincts, has no special desire for 


_ progeny. Then a strong love comes, and to what 
creep in, as when one reads of a certain well- | 


Much | 


less argot enters into the French history of a ring- | 


battle than you will find in an American record 
of the mildest of baseball games. For that 
matter, how do you like your baseball news writ- 
ten? 
ing to find out, prints varying testimony. 


Charles A. Comiskey, owner of the Chicago | 


The Chicago Record-Herald, which is try- | 





was only a vague general idea before, that she 
naturally would have children, is added a real 
longing, an intense imagining of how pleasant a 
little creature would be, and of what a solemn 
and joyful possession it would be together. De- 
sires grow when the ideal surroundings are 
prepared. Nature takes care of us. She is often 
careless, but judge her by her best, and wonderful 
is she in harmony and depth. 

































Mr. Lane and the Public Domain 


II. “The New Freedom” in Washington 


By HONORE WILLSIE 


HE new administration represents the last stand 

dh of individualism in American national politics. 

This is what certain members of the administra- 

tion say and what many persons well versed in economic 
history believe. 

A group of men came to plead an irrigation matter be- 
fore the Secretary of the Interior. Mr. Lane’s face was 
inscrutable while he listened for five minutes to an 
impassioned speech. Finally he interrupted calmly: 

“We will waive the oratory,” he said. “What I un- 
derstand is that you are asking me to imperil the water- 
supply, during dry seasons, of one of the government pro- 
jects, by permitting your company to get into a water- 
shed where they have no right to be.” 

“Oh no, Mr. Secretary!” exclaimed the man, “you mis- 
understand! It wouldn’t imperil your project. And 
what is to become of our project during a dry season? 
Have the farmers on a government project more rights 
than those on a private enterprise? Is this government 
going to get more and more paternal, to hamper free en- 
terprise more and more, to stifle freedom of initiative? 
What is to become of our opportunities when the govern- 
ment controls them all?” 

“The individual must be protected from himself,” 
replied Mr. Lane. “But that ought to increase, not 
injure opportunity. It should add to a man’s self- 
confidence. And the most distinguishing character- 
istic of an American is self-confidence. Governed 
by a knowledge of what has been done, the American 
is not overawed by tradition or convention, or by 
learning of a physical condition. He feels that there is a 
possibility for realization for the man that has a will and 
a purpose. He feels that, because in so many cases he 
has known it to be true. That means that opportunity 
can not be shut against him. In trying to save oppor- 
tunity for the future, for the coming manufacturer to 
have a free field, for the young men to have a chance to 
get at the land for farming and at our natural resources, 
we are fighting to save the spirit of the American people. 

“The American is not resigned to a mediocre lot, be- 
cause he believes he can do for himself. And he always 
will believe that, if the government—and by that I mean 
all the people—concerns itself now in giving the 
boy a tangible, economic basis for the belief that he can 
do what his father has done. It is a new freedom that 
we are trying to bring to America, a freedom that means 
a fair chance for every man to live and best serve himself. 
It is from this point of view that I must look on all the 
business that comes to this office.” 

The irrigation man fingered his brief thoughtfully. 
He was an intelligent young man. It was not only 
what Mr. Lane said that challenged his attention. It 
was also the clean-cut sincerity and simplicity with which 
the Secretary spoke of this new freedom. There was a 
quality of direct purposefulness about the Secretary, a 
sense of his force and singleness of direction that made 
the young man eyé Mr. Lane keenly. 


ONE of the most important matters now before Con- 

gress and the country is the control of water-power. 
Electricity developed from water-power is going to play 
an enormous part in the industrial and social life of 
America in the immediate future. Some of the great 
monopolies are realizing this fact much more thoroughly 
than the general public, and are quietly directing their 
efforts toward water-power monopoly. The use of 
electricity grows daily. Developed from water-power it 
can be made so cheaply as to be brought within the reach 
of factories and homes, down to the simplest detail of 
cooking and cleaning. Already some of the great trans- 
continental lines are beginning to electrify their equip- 
ment, serving it with hydro-electric power. Natural 
6 


gas may be exhausted, oil wells may cease to flow, coal 
beds pinch out. Still the water will run in our streams, 
an inexhaustible power-supply, an enormous -oppor- 
tunity for trust-building. 

What shall be the water-power policy of the govern- 
ment, both with regard to streams on the public domain 
and navigable streams not on the public domain? What 
shall be the relation of the state and the national govern- 
ment with regard to water-power control? How shall 
they co-operate so as to make rules liberal enough to en- 
courage vigorous development and yet fully protect the 
public interests? 

There is an almost endless number of points to be con- 
sidered in formulating such a policy. Shall the Depart- 
ment of the Interior which controls the streams on the 
public domain attempt to derive a revenue from such 
streams? Inasmuch as the government does not at- 
tempt to undertake the development of water-power, it 
ought to offer to private concerns who do undertake it 
enough profit and protection to encourage them in the 
undertaking. But the consumer must be protected. 
Hitherto the policy has been that the only way to pro- 
tect the consumer was to provide that the permit to the 
power-producer might be revoked at any time by the 
official that granted it. But this has been found a 
serious obstacle to encouraging investment. 

If the state or the national government is called upon 
to spend money in protecting or improving the stream 
and the stream can be made to procure a revenue, ought 
it to be compelled to do so? Shall the state or the 
federal government grant water-power permits and col- 
lect the compensation? How shall the monopoly by 
private interests of the public utilities developed from 
the streams be prevented? Shall the permits be used 
as a source of revenue to the state or the federal govern- 
ment? 


(THESE are a few of the questions that faced Mr. 
Lane when he undertook to formulate a water- 

power policy. He began by laying down a basic princi- 
ple. This is that the greater the benefits the consumer 
derives from the development of resources, the less the 
government should tax the individuals and corporations 
receiving concessions. For such concessions, Mr. Lane 
has laid down the following conditions. 

1—The greater the development of horse-power, the 
lower the charge per horse-power to be made on the part 
of the government. This is intended to assure the full 
use of the stream. 

2—The lower the rate to the consumer the lower the 
charge on the part of the government. 

3—No charge whatever for a period of five to ten years, 
during which the power-company is finding its market. 

4—Acceptance as a public utility of the states’ juris- 
diction over intrastate rates and service and of federal 
jurisdiction over interstate rates and service. 

5—Absolute prohibition of combination and monopoly 
and the right of revocation on the part of the government 
in the event that it is established to the satisfaction of 
the Secretary of the Interior, or the courts, that such 
combination has been made, or that prices have been 
fixed by the agreement of competing companies. 


WHEN he had outlined this policy, Mr. Lane asked 
hydro-electric men who had solid engineering and 
business reputations to confer with him in Washington 
as to the practical working details of his ideas. It was 
a most interesting group of men who gathered in Mr. 
Lane’s office. 
“T want,” said the Secretary, “criticisms and sug- 
gestions regarding the water policy this department has 
developed. I want to know where it is to your mind 
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practical and where impractical. Mr. Gorham, what 
do you think of it?” 

“Mr. Secretary, I can say frankly that my people 
are well pleased.” 

“But how are we to arrange it,” insisted Mr. Lane, 
“so that the consumer will surely get the benefit of 
this? How, for example, can I prevent your company, 
after it has fulfilled the conditions I have made, after 
it has developed the full capacity of the stream and 
has put a reasonable price on the power—how can I 
keep you from selling it to yourselves, under the name 
of another organization as a distributing company, at this 
very reasonable rate, and then selling it to the consumer 
at an exorbitant rate? You know that in the Salt River 
Valley the people of Phoenix pay a high rate. It is not 
a strict analogy, but I think you get 
my point.” 

“Well,” the water-power man 
smiled, “Mr. Secretary, after we 
have given the power at a reasonable 
rate to a distributing company, I 
don’t see what more you can do to 
us that will not be confiscatory in 
its nature.” 

Mr. Lane looked at a lawyer who 
was listening keenly. “Do you get 
what I want to avoid?” asked the 
Secretary. 

“Yes,” replied the lawyer, “but 
it seems to me that your Public 
Service Commissions must attend to 
that detail. Where there is no Public 
Service Commission, the Secretary of 
the Interior must be called upon to 
regulate.” 

“That last is not a good idea,” said 
Mr. Lane. “You can’t get men to 
loan money for a development com- 
pany under conditions that are con- 
tingent on one man’s judgment. We 
must standardize as much as pos- 
sible.” 

“But,” suggested the lawyer, 
“competition ought to regulate the 
price to the consumer, particularly 
the sort of competition provided for 
by this policy.” 

“No government,” returned the 
Secretary, “attempts to regulate any- 
thing on the basis of competition, and 
you can’t raise money to swing a | 
proposition that is constantly open 








conservation popular. We don’t want to make money 
for the government out of conservation. We want to 
save the country’s natural resources for the people and 
put them where the people can get them.” 

The group of men listened courteously. One could 
only guess at what interpretation they were putting on 
Mr. Lane’s words. These men were highly trained in 
business and in law. How highly trained they were 
in the type of economics that Mr. Lane was making 
into policies, one got no inkling. 

“T want,” the Secretary went on quietly, “the function 
of the Department of the Interior to become more and 
more that of a great constructive department. There 
should be no friction between the state and the federal 
government on this score. Weshould co-operate. We 
must look out for the interests of 
the public and for those of the con- 
cessionaries. We must not permit 
monopoly. We must keep the indi- 
vidual free.” 


‘THE Secretary held a hearing in 

May to allow the water-users of 
the Reclamation Projects to lay be- 
fore him personally their complaints 
against the service. 

Everything about that hearing, 
except the quality of human nature 
involved, was unusual. The mere 
fact that Mr. Lane had thought 
to have this kind of a_ hearing 
was unusual. The great import 
of the matter to America was 
unusual. 

Ostensibly the people who were 
on trial were the engineers of the 
Reclamation Service. Yet really they 
were not. The people of the United 
. . States were being tried as to whether 
“S or not they were capable of under- 

7 _ taking and handling the magnificent 
7 experiment known as the Reclamation 
Service. To get the import of Mr. 
Lane’s acts after this hearing one 
ought to understand pretty well what 
the Service is and what are its 
problems. 

The Reclamation Act was passed 
in 1902. Its idea was to bring water 
to the arid regions of the country, 
through money raised by the sale of 
public lands in the various States 


to regulation. We must have freedom “ There is a quality of direct purposefulness and Territories. Its originator, Major 
for the investor, but a new sort of about the Secretary, a sense of his force | Powell, did not want this work to be 


freedom, the freedom of protected 
opportunity.” 

The water man from the Northwest who had been 
fanning himself and listening intently spoke for the 
first time. 

' “My idea,” he said, “is that the public under this 
new policy will just about do its own regulating. 
This policy is going to force a complete openness on the 
part of the power-producing company. It will have to 
keep a very careful account of the per cent of possible 
horse-power it develops and of costs. These accounts 
will be open to inspection and the public can keep itself 
informed about them. Even if the producing company 
makes itself the distributing company under another 
organization you still have this entire publicity. You 
have forced, as far as accounting and publicity go, a 
separation between the power-producing and the dis- 
tributing business that will give the consumer the dis- 


‘crepancy between the cost of making and the selling price 


and when he once gets this, the consumer will do the 
rest. He always does, once he knows.” 

A grin and a nod went round the circle of power- 
producers. The Secretary’s eyes twinkled and headjusted 
his glasses to his right thumb, which is a sign that he is 
glad that one of his ideas had got across. 

“We want,” he said after a moment, “to make 


and singleness of direction” 


done for the real estate man or the 
land-speculator or the land-hog. He 
wanted the reclaimed land to be divided into tracts just 
large enough to support a man and his family and he 
wanted this man to be the man who could not get land 
without government help. 

The framers of the Act were wise. They said: “If 
you go on a project you will make a better farmer; if 
you have to pay for the dam, we will build for you. We 
will give you time and ask no interest on the nation’s 
investment. But you must consider each of your acres 
in debt to Uncle Sam until it has paid for its share of 
the dam. We do this that you may water your land 
not as an object of the nation’s charity, but as a business 
man doing business with his government.” 

As soon as the Service was organized it was inundated 
with pleas from the various States for the starting of a 
project in their arid regions. The Service responded 
to the limit of its capacity. By 1906, twenty-five 
projects had been started. By 1912, nearly seventy 
million dollars had been invested. The business of the 
Service became huge and complicated beyond what any 
one had foreseen. Not only was each dam a colossal 
engineering problem, but each had a unique business 
administration to be worked out. The Service had to 
develop concrete-manufacture, hospital, and amusement 
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and police service. All the details of administration 
that could belong to a great manufacturing and construc- 
tion business and to the camp town of thousands of 
humans had to be worked out by the director and engi- 
neers of the Service. And these problems were in addi- 
tion to the problems of actually administering the water, 
of taking care of the farms and the farmers. 

People did not wait until water was on the land. As 
soon as a project was undertaken they flocked on to it. 
Sometimes they had to wait five years before the water 
got to them. Building a dam and canal is a slow job. 
These people were hard up and unhappy, and blamed 
the Service. Irrigation is an intricate art. Many peo- 
ple on the projects were strangers either to farming or 
to irrigating. Many people made good. Many didn’t. 
Some found it difficult to make their yearly payments. 
Land-hogs and speculators raised the price of land in 
some places so that even good crops were not profitable. 
People blamed the Service. 

Every Secretary of the Interior has been swamped 
with letters of complaint about every detail of every 
project. Congressmen have investigated the Service. 
But the complaints keep on coming. When Mr. Lane 
took office he planned a short cut to find the heart of the 
trouble. He asked the farmers on the projects to come 
to Washington and tell him their troubles man to man. 

The hearing was a most significant incident in Mr. 
Lane’s career as Secretary of the Interior. He had be- 
fore him a remarkable group of men. There was Senator 
Newlands, one of the fathers of the Reclamation Act. 
There were other Congressmen who frankly suspected 
the Service of dishonesty. There were project-farmers, 
bronzed and (for the most part) discontented. There 
were project-engineers, bronzed and on the defensive. 


ME: LANE must be a lawyer, and judge the legal 

claims of all parties. He must be an irrigationist, 
and understand the efficiency of the project-farmers. 
He must blend the information that he received from this 
hearing into a policy that should be fundamentally right 
in its bearing on governmental activity. He ought to 
so formulate his policy that the farmer will be protected 
from his own ignorance; that the engineers’ neglected 
powers of administration will be developed; that the 
insidious workings of private interests who do not like 
the water-power development on the projects will be 
offset by the content and well being of the citizens on 
the projects. 

The hearing began with a statement by the water- 
users of the Salt River project of their complaints as to 
the cost and the administration of the Roosevelt Dam. 
The atmosphere was peaceful at first. But it was not 
long before Senator Newlands was asking questions, 
questions that always bore on the feasibility of the Rec- 
lamation idea. The different Congressmen joined in 
and the hearing resolved itself into an almost common 
denunciation of the Service engineers, who sat quietly 
listening. 

Mr. Lane sat calmly, his face inscrutable except for 
an occasional half smile. He put the engineers on the 
stand and allowed both them and the members of the 
hearing to talk freely. He did little questioning himself, 
but there was not a face in the room that he did not 
scrutinize. He sat for hours, composed and intensely 
concentrated on the matter in hand. 

After the hearing was over, the Secretary said to the 
abashed layman, “The real Reclamation problem is 
a human one. Here we have two types of minds, the 
engineer’s and the farmer’s, that must learn to do team- 
work. Both are fine types. Both are used to dealing 
with primitive forces. A man with a true engineering 
mind can not be dishonest. Nothing but a real love of 
his work would keep him fighting such overwhelming 
odds. He has to fight both nature and man. He risks 
his life every day. He isolates himself from the ameni- 
ties of life. Thé man that does that hasn’t the mind that 
works along the line of getting rich quick. Undoubtedly 
our engineers have made mistakes. They are human. 
But the engineering mind is not a dishonest one. Did 
you ever read ‘The Sons of Martha’?”’ 








The abashed layman had not. 

“Tt came to me during the hearing,’”’ Mr. Lane went 
on, “that if the farmers could get the engineers’ viewpoint 
most of the difficulties between them would be smoothed 
out. I took the poem down to read to them but I didn’t 
get to it.” 

The abashed listener looked up the “Sons of Martha.” 
Part of the verses go this way: 


They say to the mountains “Be ye removed!’’ They say 
to the lesser floods, “Run dry!” 

Under their rods are the rocks reproved. They are not 
afraid of that which is high: 

Then do the hilltops shake to the summit, then is the bed 
of the deep laid bare, 

That the Sons of Mary may overcome it, pleasantly sleeping 
and unaware. 


They finger Death at their gloves’ ends when they piece 
and re-piece the living wires; 

He rears against the gates they tend; they feed him hungry 
behind their fires. 

Early at dawn ere men see clear, they stumble into his 
terrible stall, 

And hale Death forth like a haltered steer and goad him 
and turn him till even fall. 


They do not preach that their God will rouse them a little 
before the nuts break loose, 

They do not teach that His pity allows them to leave their 
work whenever they choose; 

As in the thronged and the lighted ways, so in the dark and 
the desert they stand, 

Wary and watchful all their days that their brethren’s days 
may be long in the land. 


“It is a problem of human adjustment now,”’ said 
Mr. Lane, “and after the project is completed it is a 
problem of teaching the farmer to help himself. It is 
the man who makes a farm and irrigates it that I am 
interested in, not the land speculator. We have been 
making money for land speculators, not homes for the 
farmers, on some of our projects. The man who irri- 
gates his land should have the easiest terms from the 
government, because he is the one who is giving the 
public the benefit of that land. The people of the United 
States have invested $75,000,000 in building irrigation 
works, to irrigate farms—not to raise the value of 
lands held out of use. 

“The man who chooses to hold his land from use 
has a right to speculate on his own resources, but not on 
the advance loan of the government. I think that condi- 
tions fully justify special considerations being given 
those farmers who have gone upon these reclaimed lands 
and have done their best to cultivate them. It should 
be said in justice to the water-users that at the hearing 
not one of them suggested a desire that the government 
should waive its debt. All said they were prepared to 
meet their obligations to the government if terms some- 
what more favorable were made. Less than one half 
the water-users have paid the building charges that were 
due December, 1912, and which will be delinquent De- 
cember, 1913. At this time it becomes necessary to 
pay building and maintenance charges which should have 
been paid last spring and were deferred owing to the 
pending of the ‘Swigart vs. Baker’ case in the courts, 
in which the right of the government to collect such 
charges has now been upheld. In view of all these condi- 
tions it seems a wise and just thing to reduce all present 
building payments, giving credit to those who have paid. 
I shall urge upon Congress the passage of some act, giving 
a further extension of time for the payment of building 
charges under proper limitations and conditions. 

“The great difficulty on the projects is the matter of 
payment. It is probably the root of the discontent. 
My policy is one of leniency toward the debtor 
who is in difficulties. He must be given every 
chance to make good. He must pay eventually, but 
he must have freedom to work without his debt op- 
pressing him. A man must have a chance to hope, 
in order to thrive. And a man can not hope unless 
he has freedom to act.” 
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There will be another Davis cartoon next week 
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“Of course the respectable guardians of 
public morals will do all that they can to 
prevent suitable costumes from being 
used in public recreation places” 


OST persons would perhaps 
M agree that a woman should 
not appear in public in a state 
of nudity, but how far short of that 
happiness propriety makes it necessary 
for her to stop seems to be an undecided 
question. A costume which some women 
would think perfectly proper and modest 
might subject them to severe criticism 
and even arrest. Women should have 
some way of knowing what kind of 
dress they can wear. 
It is very interest- 
ing, as well as signifi- 
eant, to observe that 
the modern craze for 
wearing as scanty cloth- 
ing as possible is ex- 
actly coincident with 
women’s emancipation 
in other directions. 
Many are the sup- 
porters of the feminist 
movement who deny 
with vehemence that 
modern fashions are in 
the slightest way con- 
nected with other forms 
of freedom, and those 
most addicted to airing 
their persons in public 
are the last ones to label 
themselves  suffragists 
or free-thinkers. Nev- 
ertheless, the fact re- 
mains that the two 
things have come to- 
gether and bid fair to 
stay together. The 
persons most alarmed 
at the awful tendency 
in women’s dress are the 
ones most in danger 
from it. The masculine 
portion of the commu- 
nity seems to be gen- 
uinely concerned at this 
10 


Modesty 
in 
Women’s 


Clothes 


By Francis R. McCabe 


concerted attack upon its much-vaunted 
purity; also from the citadels of con- 
servatism—the pulpit and the school— 
alarm-cries are being sent out against this 
tendency. A_ general degeneracy of 
modern life is prophesied, if the women 
continue to reduce their clothing. 

Whenever a practice steadily gains 
ground against a theory, we can feel 
pretty sure that the practice is right and 
the theory wrong. That freedom from 
unnecessary and restricting clothing is 
‘an essential part of freedom in other 
respects, persons who have never found 
it necessary to wear the clothing, con- 
sidered entirely adequate by the conser- 
vative friends of feminine modesty, may 
not appreciate. 

The principal objection to light cloth- 
ing, even in summer, seems to be that 
it is immodest for a woman to allow 
men to see any part of her anatomy 
uncovered, on the general theory that 
nakedness is immodest and likely to 
excite sexual passion, and that clothing 
has the opposite effect. The whole idea 
is founded on a fallacy. Take the cus- 
tom of the Mohammedans, who insist, 
with a great deal of reasonable argument 
to support their theory, that it is the face, 
not the body, that is most exciting. 


“* Let us sincerely hope that, before many years have passed, this costume 


may be adopted as the standard street dress” 


“* Familiarity with the sight of the body 
abolishes petty pruriencies, trains the 
sense of beauty, and makes for 
the health of the soul’”’ 


The Mohammedan woman, who, says 
Nisbet in ‘‘Marriage and Heredity,” 
“‘can not be persuaded to unveil her face 
in the presence of men, will think nothing 
of displaying the whole of her leg or 
bosom,” is more nearly right than the 
Christian woman who drapes her form 
but will freely let men see her face. 

“There ought to be no question regard- 
ing the fact that it is the adorned, the 
partially concealed body, and not the 
absolutely naked body, 
which acts as a sexual 
excitant,” says Have- 
lock Ellis (‘‘Studies in 
the Psychology of Sex,” 
vol. vi, p.97). “Ihave 
brought together some 
evidence on this point 
in the study of the 
‘Evolution of Modesty.’ 
‘In Madagascar, West 
Africa, and the Cape,’ 
says G. F. Scott Elliot 
(‘A Naturalist in Mid 
Africa,’ p. 36), ‘I have 
always found the same 
rule. Chastity varies 
inversely as the amount 
of clothing.’ It is now 
indeed generally held 
that one of the chief 
primary objects of orna- 
ment and clothing was 
the stimulation of sex- 
ual desire, and artists’ 
models are well aware 
that when they are 
completely unclothed, 
they are most safe from 
undesired masculine ad- 
vance. ‘A favorite 
model of mine told me,’ 
remarks Dr. Schufeldt 
(Medical Brief, Oct., 
1904), the distinguished 
author of ‘Studies of 
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“The prejudice against trousers as being 
unfeminine is being slowly undermined 
by our contact with the Oriental” 


the Human Form,’ ‘that it was her 
practice to disrobe as soon after enter- 
ing the artist’s studio as possible, for, 
as men are not always responsible for 
their emotions, she felt that she was far 
less likely to arouse or excite them when 
entirely nude than when semi-draped.’ 
This fact indeed is quite familiar to artists’ 
models. If the conquest of sexual desire 
were the first and last consideration of 
life, it would be more reasonable to pro- 
hibit clothing than to prohibit nakedness.” 

“Lohman tells us,” says Westermarck 
(“The History of Human Marriage,” 
p. 195), “that among the Saliros, only 
harlots clothed themselves, and they did so 
in order to excite through the unknown.” 

“The native assumption that men 
were ashamed because they were naked,” 
says Prof. William I. Thomas (‘‘Sex and 
Society”), ‘“‘and clothed themselves to 
hide their nakedness, is not tenable in 
the face of the large mass of evidence that 
many of the natural races are naked and 
not ashamed of their nakedness, and a 
much stronger case can be made out for 
the contrary view, that clothing was first 
worn as a means of attraction, and mod- 
esty then attached to the act of removing 
the clothing.” 


% Cy? women among the natural races,” 
says Prof. Thomas (Ibid., p. 210- 
211), “often lose their modesty because it is 
no longer of any use. Bonwich says that 
the Tasmanian women, though naked, 
were very modest, but that the old women 
were not very particular on this point.” 
“But while we find cases of modesty 
without clothing and of clothing without 
modesty, the two are usually found to- 
gether, because clothing and ornament 
are the most effective means of drawing 
attention to the person, sometimes by 
concealing it, and sometimes by empha- 
sizing it.” (Ibid., p. 215.) 
Geoffrey Mortimer (“Chapters on 
Human Love”) says: “There seems to 
be no doubt whatever that clothing was 


adopted for warmth and decoration, and , 


not from motives of decency. Drapery 
has always served to inflame sexual 
passion, and some tribes have regarded 
all garments as indecent. Mr. Wallace 





found the Brazilian woman who put on a 
petticoat almost as ashamed of herself 
as civilized people would be if they took 
theirs off. As Westermarck says, ‘It 
is not the feeling of shame that has pro- 
voked the covering, but the covering has 
provoked the feeling of shame.’ ” 

Girls have in recent years become so 
accustomed to wearing waists with sleeves 
which come only to the elbow that a girl 
now would probably be as much surprised 
to be told that that is immodest as she 
would be to be told that it is immodest 
to allow a strange man to see her face. 

Recently a girl was surprised in just 
that way. A farmer advertised for a 
wife, and after correspondence with the 
young woman, agreed to marry her, but 
when he met her at the railroad station he 
declined to carry out his agreement be- 
cause her waist had short sleeves. He 
said he wanted a modest woman for a 
wife. “‘Am FE not modest?” asked the 
girl, ‘“‘What! Modest with those bare 
arms?” exclaimed the farmer. 

“Concealment is not modesty,” says 
Lady Cook, “‘else would the Turkish 
woman be the most modest, whereas 
they are the most depraved.” 


“ (“NHILDREN,” says J. M. Crane in 

‘Lucifer,’ “‘are natural logicians, 
and they see no reason why one part of 
the body should be concealed more than 
another. To tell them that to expose their 
persons is ‘naughty’ or ‘isn’t nice’ does 
not appeal to their logical minds. They 
want to know why it is ‘naughty’ and it 
is that word ‘why’ which is the terror 
of conservative people.” 

But human beings are likely to finally 
come to believe anything that is inces- 
santly dinned into their ears from early 
youth, and then it appears to them to be per- 
fectly natural and proper, though they may 
not have looked at it in that way when 
they viewed it with unprejudiced minds. 





“ The old fashioned riding habit had a full 
draped skirt, high stiff derby hat and 
other uncomfortable features” 








“For walking and for many other pur- 
poses the good old style of women’s 
clothing is absurd and barbarous” 


From these examples it is obvious that 
custom alone determines the modesty or 
immodesty of any garment, and that all 
that is necessary to make any article of 
wearing apparel perfectly innocuous to 
the masculine beholder is for enough 
women to wear it enough times for it to 
become a customary sight. Take, for 
instance, the riding habit. The old 
fashioned riding habit had a full draped 
skirt, a high stiff derby hat, and other 
uncomfortable and ridiculous features. 
Through the divided skirt this costume 
has evolved into one of the most sensible 
and promising of all dresses for women. 
The young girl who now rides horseback 
in our parks and in the country wears 
knickerbockers and a Norfolk jacket and 
a soft felt hat, as like her brother’s as 
her figure permits. Let us sincerely hope 
that, before many years have passed, this 
costume may be adopted as the stan- 
dard street dress. The prejudice against 
trousers as being unfeminine is being 
slowly undermined by our contact with 
the Oriental. The Chinese women are 
the most modest and feminine in the 
world. They all wear trousers and would 
be horrified at the immodesty of the skirt. 

Of course the respectable guardians 
of public morals will do all they can to 
prevent suitable costumes from being 
used in public recreation places. 


[* is generally recognized by physicians 

that it is beneficial to have the air come 
directly into contact with the body, and 
many of them recommend air baths to 
their patients. 

In “ Diet in Relation to Age and Activ- 
ity” (p. 18), Sir Henry Thompson, the 
famous English physician and hygienist, 
says: “With our usual habits of life, the 
skin is never uncovered or exposed to 
the surrounding air except for a minute or 
two when taking hot water baths; hence 
it becomes soft and flabby, ‘loses its 
healthy surface and more or less its ability 
to resist cold, especially what is called 
‘catching cold.’” 

“The hygienic value of nakedness is 
indicated by the robust health of savages 
throughout the world who go naked,” 
says Havelock Ellis. (“Studies in the 
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Psychology of Sex,” p. 105.) “The free 
contact of the body with air and water 
and light makes for the health of the body, 
familiarity with the sight of the body 
abolishes petty pruriencies, trains the 
sense of beauty, and makes for the health 
of the soul.” (Ibid., pp. 105, 106.) 

The sentiment which tends to prevent 
women from allowing men to see them 
in a state of nudity, or in clothes that 
show the lines of their forms, causes 
women to wear clothing which is un- 
comfortable, inconvenient, embarrassing 
to their movements, unnecessarily expen- 
sive, injurious to health, and dangerous 
to life in various ways. 

** A woman does not know what freedom 
of movement is,” says Delos F. Wilcox 
(“Ethical Marriage,” p. 138), “until she 
has tried physical exercise without corset 
or skirts in a gymnasium or elsewhere.” 


PERHAPS the most serious thing about 

women’s dress from the standpoint of 
health is the matter of impeding or inter- 
rupting the circulation of the blood. Dr. 
Mary E. Walker says (“A Woman’s 
Thoughts, Love, and Marriage,” p. 62): 
“Scarcely a woman can be found old 
enough to marry who is not affected with 
some ailment produced by wearing an 
unhygienic dress.” 

**A woman gets tired and exhausted af- 
ter the slightest exertion, because she is im- 
properly dressed,” said Dr. E. C. Dudley, 
in a lecture before a class in Northwestern 
University Medical College, at Chicago. 

“No wonder her circulation is poor; 
no wonder she is unable to stand any 
exercise or exertion to amount to any- 
thing. The upper garments are usually 
of some thin material, and, according to 
the caprice of fashion, may not cover 
the arms, neck, and upper part of the 
bust. A profusion of skirts are worn 
loosely around the lower extremity of 
the body, and the feet are held in a vise- 
like grip of thin high-heeled covering 
which resembles stilts more than shoes. 

“In strange contrast to such inade- 
quate protection of the upper and lower 
extremities, the waist and hips are 
swathed and compressed in a ‘torrid 
zone’ of whalebone, corset, belt, steels, and 
the bands of the various under and outer 
garments worn by the women of today. 

“The average woman wears a total 
of seventeen layers of bands of some sort 
around her waist. Allowing twenty- 
four inches as the average waist circum- 
ference of a Chicago woman, although there 
are many with larger waists, it means that 
each woman has a total of thirty-four feet 
of bandage tightly wrapped around her.” 

Dr. Dudley told his class that the only 
way the woman of to-day can become 


WAY with the smells of the city, 
With odors that arise from the street, 
With hustle and bustle of traffic, 
And the treadings of thousands of feet. 


Away with the smells of the city, 

With its places of smoke and of grime, 
With its rivers of filthy waters, 

And its sewers of sickening slime. 


strong and hearty is by banishing the 
numerous tight bandages about the waist 
and giving more care to keeping the upper 
and lower portions of the body warm. 

If a woman falls into water, if her 
clothes catch on fire, if she is caught in a 
panic-stricken crowd, long skirts embarrass 
her movements and endanger her life, 
and may do the same for others. If, 
as they often want to and sometimes 
need to, women run or jump or climb, 
they can not do so with the same facility 
with long skirts as they could without 
them, and in many cases they can not do 
without embarrassment what they could 
do without any embarrassment if they 
were clothed in a different manner. 

“But many women are over-modest 
in fires,’ says former Fire Chief Edward 
F. Croker, of New York. “They will 
take time to argue the point of putting 
on more clothing before permitting a 
fireman to rescue them. No one should 
resist a fireman at a time of rescue. At 
the Windsor Hotel fire this was one of our 
greatest difficulties.” 

Because no one has invented a costume 
so obviously perfect that all women are 
willing to put it on and wear it at once, 
regardless of the comments it may at 
first excite, and because no one has or- 
ganized a thorough campaign for dress 
reform, those who have attempted it con- 
fining themselves to wearing the costume 
individually instead of inducing some 
several hundred women to put it on simul- 
taneously, no sudden change has ever 
been accomplished in women’s clothes. 

Some years ago Dr. Mary Walker, 
attempting to introduce a reform, sug- 
gested and herself wore a costume con- 
sisting of trousers and a coat practically 
the same as worn by men. She had a 
few followers for a time, but has none, or 
practically none, at present, I think. 


OMEN’S clothes have always been 
the despair of the physician, the 
educator, and the artist, as well as the 
woman who has to wear them, and now, 
behold, a sudden unaccountable. move- 
ment among all women of all kinds, in 
all walks of life, guided by the usually 
irrational leader, Fashion, toward the very 
object which has been agitated by high- 
brow reformers for so many years. 

For horseback riding, for shopping and 
walking, for playing games that require 
running or jumping, and for many other 
purposes, the good, old style of women’s 
clothing is absurd and barbarous. 

The persons who most need clothing 
reform are those who have to work for 
their living. But the factory girl and the 
shop-girl and the working girl in general 
will never adopt any article of dress on 


CONTRAST 


BY 
WILLIAM SCOTT 


Oh, give me the country forever, 
With its woodland and valley and plain, 
Where Nature and Man are as brothers 
To the Power that ripens the grain. 


her own account that has not already 
been adopted in fashionable circles. All 
fashions start at the top and work down. 
In our aspiring democracy a distinctive 
working costume is unthinkable, but the 
working woman is very clever in adopting 
quickly any costume which the rich 
may wear, for whatever occasion it was 
originally designed. For instance, when 
certain summer girls took to wearing what 
iscommonly known as the “‘ middy blouse”’ 
for certain rougher forms of sport and 
tennis, the same costume suddenly 
bloomed out in great profusion in all the 
factory districts of all our towns. It was 
a comfortable, loose-fitting, and easily 
cleaned substitute for the shirt-waist, 
which is so apt to get out of order and 
requires such careful adjustment about 
the waist. Moreover, it eliminated the 
necessity for corsets. The craze for sports 
among modern English and American girls 
bids fair to evolve a number of sensible 
and comfortable costumes which will be 
adopted for street wear by the working 
girl. 


MOVEMENT or evolution that has 
continued steadily in the past is very 
likely to continue in the future until it 
can go no further, so that the disposition 
which women in Christian countries have 
been showing for many years to wear 
less and even less clothing in public is 
very likely to continue until they get to 
the point where they will wear none at all, 
or practically none, when it is for any rea- 
son desirable and the temperature is such 
that it can be done without discomfort. 
Notwithstanding somebody’s protests 
or notions that a thing is unwise or 
immoral, people are very apt to do that 
thing if they find by experience that it is 
agreeable or beneficial to them to do it, 
if the doing of it does not infringe upon the 
rights of others. For women to wear 
little clothing or no clothing certainly 
does not infringe upon the rights of others. 
Dr. Elsie Clews Parsons, in her delight- 
ful book “‘The Old-Fashioned Woman,” 
one of the most charmingly satirical books 
ever written on the woman question, says: 
‘Where belief in the magical relation 
of clothes to personality persists, or 
where the suspicion is strong that sex 
left to itself may vanish at any moment 
and dread of this disappearance precludes 
toleration or any deviation from sex type, 
sex labels in dress will be made to stick. 
If, on the other hand, variation in per- 
sonality ever comes to be considered 
more important than artificial distinc- 
tions of sex, of even an unvarying natural 
distinction, dress together with other 
sex labels or earmarks will soon wear off 
—and nobody will notice.” 


Oh, give me the smells of the country 
With the songs of the birds and the bees, 

And views of the hills and the valleys, 
And the comforting shade of the trees, 


Where fragrant are ripe fields of clover 
And are acres of tall growing corn, 

And glorious scent of wild blossoms 
Inhaled with the halo of morn. 


















PEN AND INKLINGS 


By OLIVER HERFORD 


A Tammany Garden of Verses 


THE STATESMAN 


When I was young, a long frock coat 
And soft hat caught the people’s vote. 
Now folks is never satisfied, 

They wants to see a MAN inside. 


SYSTEM 


Election day, it’s up to me 
To vote as often as can be. 
And, if I fail to land the bluff, 


I get a lemon sure enough. 





The guy that hasn’t lots of dough 
On eats and drinks and smokes to blow, 
He’s got the double cross for sure, 
Or else his politics is pure. 


RAIN ON ELECTION DAY 


The rain is raining all around, 
The swell guys shun the polls, 
But Tammany is on the job, 
In boots with rubber soles. 


Happy THOUGHT 


The world is so full of a number of votes 
I’m sure that we all should be fuller than goats. 





\ I," YHEN I was invited to write for 

“Pen and Inklings,” it was under- 

stood that I should have a per- 

fectly free paw to express myself 

on any subject that I might choose to 
discuss. 

Nevertheless it is with regret that I feel 
called upon in this, my first article, to 
criticize most severely the work of a fel- 
low-contributor. 


PARoDyY is at best a pastime for the 

feeble-minded, as profitless as the 
pursuit of an imitation mouse con- 
trived to simulate life by the agi- 
tation of a piece of string to which 
it is attached. Only when a parody 
points a moral or aids a cause is it 
excusable, and in the case of the speci- 


Musings of Hafiz 


mens printed on this page I see no ex- 
cuse whatever. 


OLITICS, beyond its possible effect 
on the high price of liver (a year 
ago a portion of liver was given away with 
the family meat order, now it has risen 
to ten cents), has no interest for me; but 
I have sufficient family pride to be sure 
that my relative the Tiger, who is made 
light of in this doggerel (what an appro- 
priate word!), can stand only for what is 
brave and righteous. 

As for the “Tammany Garden of Verses,” 
it is nothing more than a frivolous parody 
of a collection entitled “The Kitten’s Gar- 
den of Verses,” printed in a book and very 
properly dedicated to me, since I fur- 
nished most of the ideas and sat for all the 





The original of the ““Rubaiyat of a Persian Kitten” 


pictures. I was present when these 
shameless parodies were written and did 
my best to suppress them, but so unfriend- 
ly was the reception of my well-meant 
effort, I nearly lost one of my lives 
in my haste to absent myself from the 
scene. 

Lhavelearned since that thereis still an- 
other collection entitled 
“A  Child’s Garden 
of Verses” by one Ste- 
venson. It is said 
to be exceedingly 
well written, but 
not hav- 
ing seen 
it Tam in 
no position 
to judge. 











THE LITTLE WHITE DANCER 


By Ben ALI HAGGIN 

















Foreion Lessons 
on 






for American Playwrights 


N a very rainy, dismal day, when 
C I was a very small boy, I heard 
a man opine that, on that sort 
of a day, the Germans bought rope. The 
observation that puzzled me not a little 
was later interpreted to me, and for a 
long time I had a strong impression that 
the Germans were a melancholy race 
prone to gather about cellar rafters and 
barn doors. 

As I sat in the Lessing Theater, Berlin, 
observing the brilliant torture of char- 
acters in Hauptmann’s most recent 
success, “Rosa Berndt,” the rope-buying 
observation was again recalled. Haupt- 
mann is surely the greatest influence in 
the German theater to-day. He has 
rescued it from its heavy-classic over- 
acting period, given it the modern, nat- 
ural touch which has resulted in making 
it, in many respects, the most advanced 
theater in the world. He has found his 
subject matter in every-day life. He has 
taken his characters from close at hand. 
He has depicted human conflicts so in- 
timately that the simplest-minded could 
recognize their verity. He has brought 
the stage from the remote to the ad- 
jacent. His influence, so great in Ger- 
many, has been felt in all other countries. 
For all this he deserves the great position 
he has won, but in spite of his achieve- 
ment Hauptmann will never be a world 
dramatist, and the reason lies in his 
racial melancholia. 


HE has developed into a dramatic 

vivisectionist. He smuggles com- 
paratively happy and healthy characters 
into his study and then proceeds to cut 
off their legs, pour molten metal into their 
brains, lacerate their hearts, or remove 
them altogether, and, while the victims 
writhe under his diabolical tortures, he 
coolly records their actions. Since he 
is a highly trained observer, his records 
are very accurate and when read from 
the stage these observations impress one 
as being true to the last gasp. In another 
branch of Hauptmann’s laboratory he 
indulges in bacteriological research. Hav- 
ing extracted virus from each writhing 
soul, he smears specimens on glass slides, 
and with the aid of his passionscope 
proceeds to classify the elements of 
which the virus is composed. 

This is followed by pathological in- 
quiries with Dr. Hauptmann unfolding 
the brain layers, seeking out the lesions, 
tracing them back to their causes and 
there revealing the final registrations 
of all the preceding tortures. Approach- 
ing a play in this manner, the dramatist 
at once subjects theme, story, and plot 
to the demonstration of what a collection 
of characters will do under certain stresses, 
given certain tendencies to begin with. 
As witness, “‘Rosa Berndt.” 

The entire vivisection of this play is 
precisely performed. One feels that 
Hauptmann understar ds his subjects, but 
when it is all over one is forced to won- 
der the need of it all, the object of all that 
laceration. Is it not a morbid practice, 
research without a resultant; vivisection 
that produces no method of cure; just 
probing and scalding and roasting? 

This form of play-writing does not 


By ARTHUR HOPKINS 


begin with a theme, a plot, or a solution. 
It begins with so many people placed in 
such and such predicament, brought 
into this and that collision just to see 
how they will take it. If the play is the 
thing Hauptmann’s method is wrong. 
But in Hauptmann’s method much 
has been discovered. He has shown the 
possibilities of character-drawing. He 
has achieved perfection in establishing 
motives and he has relentlessly followed 
motives and acts to their logical conclu- 
sions, no matter how bitter. For that 
the future theater will always be indebted 
to him. The ideal playwright will be 
an optimist who can see life as clearly 
as Hauptmann, but who can extract from 
it formulas and reasonings that will help 
every auditor in the solutions of his own 
problems, that will help him see more 
clearly the philosophies of life which 
bring the greatest achievement, the deeper 
tolerance, and the completer happiness. 


SAN WAEDEKIND in his plays 
tries to bear messages. I saw his 
“The Awakening of Spring” at the Kam- 
merspiele. I had read it several years be- 
fore and wondered if it were possible to 
give it the semblance of a coherent, con- 
nected play. It was not. The play so 
lacking in continuity, motives, and clearly 
defined conflicts never for once maintained 
any of the illusions of good drama. The 
auditor knew he was being preached to, 
and, while the message was a tremendous 
one, it is one that might better be read. 

“The Awakening of Spring” is not 
a play. It is a series of sketches all 
seeking to draw the same conclusion. 
Had Waedekind possessed Hauptmann’s 
constructive skill he could have delivered 
his message in play form. He needed 
only one set of characters instead of 
several—he needed only one incident of 
child ignorance instead of many. It is 
not necessary for an author to summon 
substantiating witnesses and corrobora- 
tive evidence. If he tells his story well 
enough, one case will convince his au- 
dience that there are many such. 

Yet Waedekind marks an advance over 
Hauptmann. He at least aims to point 
out a condition that should be remedied. 
But in doing so he erred in discarding all 
that Hauptmann has taught. 

I believe the future great plays will 
possess the insight and technique of 
Hauptmann and the protest of Waede- 
kind. This seems the ideal play of the 
future. Joined to this must be opti- 
mism, for the public seeks constructive 
thinking and it is only the optimist who 
knows how to tear down in order to build 
better. 

Since optimism seems to be found only 
in the younger countries, I believe the 
future great plays will come out of Amer- 
ica; for here we can think and wonder 
without deciding that the scheme of life 
is a failure, and a rainstorm now and then 
does not send us off inquiring the price 
of rope. 


N France one does not find the intro- 
spection of the German theater. Here 
playwrights seem chiefly concerned with 
developing tense situations. The French 





Theme and 
characterization are subjected to big 


audiences are thrill-seekers. 


moments. Two of the most successful 
plays this spring were Kistamaecker’s 
““L’Ambuscade”’ and Bernstein’s “‘The 
Secret.” Neither play had anything to 
recommend it in the way of theme or 
character-drawing. In plot, each play 
had taken very old ideas and twisted 
them to a new angle wherein it was pos- 
sible to bring out a big dramatic situation 
that was somewhat different. 

In the projection of this situation both 
plays were superb examples of the dram- 
atist’s skill. In construction and de- 
velopment they were almost flawless. 
Each play reminded me of an exhibition 
train-wreck I once witnessed. As the 
trains started from opposite directions 
we knew there was a tremendous thrill 
coming. Breathlessly we watched them 
gain speed as they approached each 
other. When the collision came one’s 
heart gave a tremendous jump. Our 
knowledge in advance that the trains 
would collide seemed to make the inci- 
dent none the less thrilling. 

So it was with these plays. Soon after 
the curtain was up on “L’Ambuscade,” 
we learned that the wife of the loving and 
prosperous automobile manufacturer had 
an illegitimate grown son of whose ex- 
istence the husband had not been advised. 
Further, to complicate matters, the loving 
mother induced her husband to give the 
young man employment in his firm. The 
young man, unaware of his mother’s 
identity, pitted himself against his em- 
ployer by leading a strike of the workmen. 
There were the two exhibition trains, 
hurtling together. Every auditor knew 
the crash was coming, yet when it 
came the moment was breathless, and 
the throb-seeking audience, having 
had its great thrill, voted the play a 
success. 


| ky is another phase of the German 

laboratory method of play-building. 
Given certain characters under such and 
such conditions, how will they collide 
and just where will the pieces fall? 
Though this method is not productive 
of great and living plays it has served a 
valuable purpose. It has shown the 
possibilities of big dramatic moments and 
the way of their development. It has 
demonstrated just how to bring the two 
trains together for the greatest possible 
thrill. 

Yet, like the analytical plays of Haupt- 
mann, it gives one little to take home. Its 
effects are but momentary. It offers 
no new light on any problem of life with 
which many of us are confronted. It 
treats with unusual conditions instead 
of every-home problems. 

If the theater is to be a reflector of life 
it should reveal it at angles which are 
elucidating, not merely recording or 
thrilling. The German theater records; 
the French theater thrills; but neither 
is in the best sense constructive. 

The American playwright should study 
the methods of both. If to their great 


specialized perfections he can add signifi- 
cance of theme, he will write master- 
pieces. 
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ISAAC 


By JOHN AMID 


Illustrations by J. R. Shaver 





“Through the whole three miles the steady, flinging gallop 
never faltered.” 


9 OOD morning, please!” 
It was Ganda Singh’s custom- 


ary salutation. The turbaned, 
classically featured young Hindu had just 
finished the chores, and came out of the 
barn to satisfy his curiosity concerning 
the voices of the white men. 

“Good morning, Ganda Singh.”” Chet 
Russ, as always, returned his devoted 
employee’s greeting with equal courtesy. 
He was standing feet spread, hands 
thrust deep into the pockets of his dirty, 
big-hipped corduroys, regarding the ven- 
erable wreck of a big farm horse, of that 
delectable color sometimes known as 
clay-bank, that mourned existence with 
drooped head and dejected tail, at the end 
of a musty picket rope. 

Hermann Gifford, Russ’s guest for a 
day or two, having completed an investi- 
gating circuit around the old plug, 
stopped beside him. 

“Some horse, what?” 

Chet spat disgustedly at the fragment 
of a baled leaf of alfalfa. 

“Some horse—him? He’s no horse; 
he’s a detective. All he’s good for is 
to gum-shoe the barley-barrel—everlast- 
ingly gets loose and goes snooping around 
until he gets his head in the feed. That 
is, when he can stand up, he does. Some 
days he’s too tired to get on his legs 
at all.” 

Gifford grinned, and the Hindu edged 
closer. Seeing the white man in appar- 
ent good humor he ventured a query. 

“You sellum?”’- 

Russ turned. 

“Him?” He jerked a contemptuous 
thumb at the yellow horse. “No. Not 
any sellem. Not any good now. Maybe 
fifteen, maybe twenty, maybe ten dollars. 
No good. Other men all time beatem. 
Too much whip. Not any sellem.” 

The Hindu smiled his approval, show- 
ing dazzling white teeth. 

“Do you often break out in language 
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like that, Chet?” It was Gifford’s first 
morning on the ranch. ‘“‘That’s cer- 
tainly some classical for a once-was Phi 
Beta Kappa. You’re becoming profi- 
cient with the mother tongue, old man.” 

“Oh, don’t mention it, don’t mention 
it!”? deprecated Russ. ‘“‘I can talk more 
languages now than they’ll ever teach at 
the university—Pidgin English, Greaser 
English, Hindoo English, Jap-talk, and 
plain American for use on the folks from 
home.” 

The Hindu interrupted again. 

“Pretty soon rain, more better. Horse 
all time let go walk. Not tie up so much. 
You hope so?”’ 

“Lord!” said Gifford, ‘‘Please pass the 
interpreter.” 

“You're sort of slow in the bean,” said 
Russ, commiseratingly, “Find it hard to 
understand English, do you? He just 
asked me if I thought it wouldn’t be bet- 
ter, when the rains came, to untie this 
Isaac plug and let him roam the gray 
desert instead of buying feed for him. 
But I have a better scheme than that. It 
calls for an outlay of one thirty-forty 
cartridge and two hours’ work with a 
shovel.” He turned to the Hindu again. 

*“When rain come not any horse more, 
maybe.” 

A look of horror crossed the Hindu’s 
face. 

“You killum?” he asked in amazement. 

“T guess so,” Russ nodded indifferently. 
“All time too much eat hay. Not any 
work. Too much liedown. All time too 
much tired. Not any good live now—not 
happy any more. Pretty soon die, then 
maybe pretty happy.” He dilated on the 
matter, consciously stung by the look of 
repulsion that showed on the Hindu’s 
strong features. 

“You killum?” repeated Ganda Singh, 
scarcely believing his ears. “Shootum?” 

Ross nodded again and started away, 
signifying that the incident was closed; 


but the Hindu was rapidly keying himself 
up to a pitch of incoherent excitement. 

Mis’ Russ!” he expostulated. “Wait 
a min’!” He groped for words in that 
difficult medium of expression, the half- 
learned speech of the English. “‘Wait a 
min’! Notany killum. Pretty soon die, 
all right. Not you shootum—no good.” 

“I understand,” answered Russ, pa- 
tiently, as if reasoning with a child. 
“You not understand. You think sellem 
all right—then other man too much whip. 
I think better shootem. Pretty quick go 
sleep—not anybody whip. You under- 
stand?” 

“All right understand.” The Hindu 
nodded his head vigorously. “Wait a 
min’. You savey God?” He pointed a 
dramatic finger at the sky. ‘‘Bimby God 
killum. You not killum. My country not 
any killum. My country pretty good. 
This country too much all time kill—kill 
cow, kill mule, kill dog.” He pointed at 
the white man accusingly. “You kill 
cowboy! No good. Not any more kill!” 
He pointed upward again. “God not 
any like.” 

“Well, well!” expostulated Russ. “We'll 
see, Ganda Singh, we'll see. Maybe not 
any killem. Maybe killem. Bimby 
we'll see.” He walked away. 

“You not any killum!” the Hindu 
called after him warningly. “First money 
buy all time feed! I pay!” 

But Russ merely waved his hand. 

“Good Lord!” said Gifford as they 
approached the house. “Do you let the 
crazy niggers order you around like that? 
If it was my outfit I’d give the guy a gun 
and order him to go shoot the plug him- 
self. Say,” he added as a thought struck 
him, “what cowboys have you been kill- 
ing around here? Always knew you were 
a bad lot.” 

Russ only chuckled. 

“Can’t you understand what a cowboy 
is? That merely refers to a bull-calf. 
I marketed one a couple of weeks ago, and 
the rag-heads haven’t quit jabbering 
about it yet. Ganda Singh is the worst 
one in the bunch. He went away all that 
day—and cried over me when he came 
back. Said he’d have to tell God I did it! 
What do you know about that?” To- 
gether they entered the house. 

At the breakfast table Gifford brought 
up the subject again. ‘‘Your husband 
must be a pretty busy man, Mrs. Russ,” 
he said, “with all these Hindus around 
here—if he has to do what all of them 
want.” 

“Oh, don’t tell me anything about 
that!”’ exclaimed Mrs. Russ, putting down 
her fork with a little clatter of impatience, 
“T think Chester is absolutely crazy about 
his Hindus. What is it this time? That 
Ganda Singh again?” 

“T think,” admitted Gifford gravely, 
“that was the Rajah’s name. It seems 
his plans for the disposal of one of your 
colts differ slightly from your husband’s 
intentions in the matter.” 

“Chester Russ!” The lady glared at 
her husband. “Are you going to let that 
black India man change your decision 
about old Ike? That horse,” she ex- 
plained, turning to the guest, “has been 
cluttering this place for years! He is ab- 
solutely useless. He is so stiff that when 
he lies down the boys make bets about 
whether he will ever get up again. It is 
awful/—that’s what I say! Chester has 
been getting ready to put that horse out 
of his misery for ages, and now if that 
Hindu—” Words failed her. 

“Poor old Ike!” said Russ regretfully. 
“He has outlived his usefulness, for a fact. 
With the two machines there really isn’t 
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the slightest use of keeping him now, even 
for an emergency.” 

“Tf we ever could get him hitched up,” 
augmented Mrs. Russ, “he would balk. 
He is the meanest old thing!” 

“He is an awfully interesting old 
brute,” said the owner of the ranch. “He 
used to be a cow-pony once—you would 
never believe it from the size of him; he 
looks more like a yellow elephant. But it 
would surprise you to see how nimble that 
old plug is when you get a saddle on his 
back. Even now, stiff as he is, he could 
wheel on a dime.” 

“You mean to say-that that whale of an 
old plug was ever a cow-pony?” asked 
Gifford incredulously. 

“That’s what. If you had looked on 
his back when we were out there this 
morning you would have seen scars from 
old saddle-sores. He must have been 
shamefully used once upon a time. He’s 
sore there yet.” 

“He must have been a funny looking 
cow-horse!”’ commented Gifford. 

“Tl bet he was a dandy!” said Russ 
warmly.  ‘‘There is a lot of sense in that 
sleepy old head of his; but oh, Reuben!” 
—he drew a long breath—“‘it must have 
been a long time ago!” 

‘How old do you suppose he is?” 

Russ shrugged his shoulders. 

“No telling,” he said. “He’s a long 
way past the age when you can even give 
a guess. Maybe eighteen years—maybe 
twenty—maybe thirty. Do you know,” 
he added, “horses live a long time out in 
this climate—longer than in any other 
part of the country, I believe. I wouldn’t 
be surprised if that old brute is all of 
thirty years.” 

“He is old enough to be put out of the 
way!” said Mrs. Russ emphatically, 
“that’s sure. And now if you let that old 
Ganda Singh go and wheedle you out of 
your decision with his idiotic supersti- 
tions— Oh! he makes me mad! He 
dropped a garbage-can right in the middle 
of the yard the other day, because he said 
there was a cow-bone in it.” 

“Was there?” asked Russ, grinning. 

“There was not. He makes me tired. 
I had to get out there and kick the crazy 
bone out of the yard and keep saying to 
him: ‘Sheep! Sheep make bone—cow not 
make bone!’ until he believed me. It was 
a perfectly harmless little mutton-chop 
bone.” 

“Did he apologize when you had con- 
vinced him?” laughed her husband. 

“Oh, as soon as he was assured that it 
wasn’t any dreaded remains of cattle he 
got right down on the ground and 
scraped up the whole pile with his 
hands, and putit back into the pail; 





but he couldn’t get every 
little bit. There was a 
lot that was all runny. 
Vera had put in some sour 
milk or something, and it 
called the flies just awfully. 
Chester, you have just got 
to fix those screens to-day.” | 

“What is all this mys- 
tery about cowbones?” 
asked Gifford. “‘Me-thinks 
I smell a ghost.” 

“That is another of his 
crazy ideas,” said Mrs. 
Russ, tossing her head. 

“Cattle are beasts of 
burden in India,’’explained 
Russ briefly, “so they 
mustn’t kill ’°em—at least 
that’s what I make out 
from his conversation. It 
is bad enough to kill sheep 
and pigs; beasts of burden 
are exempt.” 

“Would you believe it!’ said Mrs. Russ, 
“Chester had some veal to ship the other 
day, and there was nobody around to help 
him load it in the wagon but that Ganda 
Singh. Would he help him?—Not he! 
He wouldn’t lift a finger. Chester nearly 
broke his back getting the big thing in the 
wagon. He has the craziest ideas.” 

“They’re not so bad,” expostulated 
Russ. “They’re part of his religion. 
They seem funny kinks to us, but some of 
our ideas, I suppose, look equally funny to 
him. Whenever I can conveniently, I 
certainly prefer to let him have his own 
way about those things. I wouldn’t like 
it very well if I had to take orders from 
some guinea who kept ordering me indif- 
ferently to commit what I consider blas- 
phemous acts.” 

“Well, about this Isaac matter,” ar- 
gued Mrs. Russ. “You certainly can’t 
let him have his way. That old horse is 
awfully in the way, and it costs a lot to 
feed him.” 

**My dear,” said Russ, “that poor guy 
offered to buy the horse and feed him him- 
self, rather than have me shoot him.” 

“Let him, then!” retorted Mrs. Russ 
vindictively. 

“Tut, tut, my dear!” 

**Chester Russ! if you try to ‘tut, tut, 
my dear’ me, I’ll—I’ll throw something 
at you.” 

So the subject was dropped. 

At the end of the week Hermann Gif- 
ford went away; but the old yellow horse, 
Isaac, stayed on. 

**“Maybe he will drop off one of these 
days of his own accord,” said Russ 
hopefully, when his wife expostulated 
withhim. “He is liable to go any 
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**A look of horror crossed the Hindu’s face.” 





‘“* Half a mile down the road they met Ganda Singh.” 


time now. No horse can live forever, 
you know.” 

“*He will live for decades! I just know 
he will,” said Mrs. Russ, “‘just to be mean 
and spiteful.” 

Except as a plaything for the children, 
who occasionally led him about in make- 
believe games of Indian warfare, the old 
yellow horse indeed seemed to have out- 
lived his usefulness. Even in the chil- 
dren’s games he was useful only for lead- 
purposes. The old saddle-sores on his 
back made him touchy about being ridden 
without a saddle, and the only saddles on 
the place were two old Mexican, carved 
leather affairs, almost too heavy for the 
children to lift. 

Once Vera, the hired girl, saddled him 
and rode him a mile or so to the foot of the 
hills and back, but vowed that she would 
not repeat the experiment. She had been 
unable, she reported, to get the stiff old 
beast out of a walk, dig him in the ribs 
much as she might. 

“It was different before we had the 
machines,” Mrs. Russ complained. “You 
had at least the shadow of an excuse for 
keeping him then. Now there isn’t 
any.” 

In their early days on this outlying 
ranch, which in time, they hoped, 
was to become a portion of the great 
California orange area, they had relied 
upon horses for trips to the railroad 
and town, four miles away. In those 
days old Isaac, though used mainly for 
hauling in some phases of the rock- 
clearing work, had made many unex- 
pected trips on short notice for medicine 
or the like. With increasing prosperity, 
however, Russ invested in an automobile, 
and, after a couple of years of satisfactory 

service from the first old, second-hand 
car, had bought a second machine. He 
had a natural taste for mechanics, and 
developed into a very good driver, doing 
his own repair work and keeping both 
machines in excellent condition. One 
(and usually both) was always in shape 
for an instant start. The older machine 
was a heavy, two-cylinder affair, with the 
power of a truck and the voice of a loco- 
motive. It had, however, the tractable 
kind disposition of a big family hound. 
The other machine was a snappy little 
runabout that could, if necessary, make 
the trip to town and back on a single one 
of its four cylinders. With the two serv- 
iceable machines continually on hand it 
seemed indeed that the end of equine 
transportation for the Russ family had 
come forever. But the plans of mice and 
men—! 

One chilly December day, shortly after 
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the first rains, Chet Russ was working in 
the barn overhauling some spare harness. 
Suddenly he became aware of a commo- 
tion in the direction of the house, and an 
instant later heard his wife calling his 
name, hysterically. Intuitively sensing 
calamity he jumped from his place and 
started from the barn with a speed un- 
dreamt of since college cinder-path days. 
Rounding the corner of the structure he 
caught sight of his wife as she rushed into 
the house, carrying in her arms their 
seven-year-old boy. 

The mule team was standing beside the 
low fence that surrounded the house, left 
there for a moment by Ganda Singh while 
he went to carry out some 
request of Mrs. Russ. 

Russ hurdled the little 
fence with the speed that 
had won him the captaincy 
of his college track-team, 
and dashed into the kitchen. 
He found his wife inarticu- 
late with terror and sympa- 
thy, trying with trembling, 
futile fingers, toascertain the 
extent of her boy’s injuries. 

“Ohmy baby! My baby 
boy!” she was babbling, 
over and over again, as 
every touch drew screams 
from the half- delirious child. 

Attempting to retrieve a 
tennis ball, the lad had 
ventured too near the busi- 
ness end of one of the 
staid-appearing but touchy 
mules of the team, and 
without warning the beast 
had suddenly lashed out at 
him. The iron shoe had 
caught him where neck and 
shoulder meet, grazing and 
cutting open the chin, and 
throwing him against a 
wheel of the wagon. 

With the self-possession 
that never deserted him, 
Russ directed the girl, 
Vera, where to find the 
necessary bandages; and 
while trying to stanch the 
flow of blood attempted to 
quiet his hysterical wife. 

“Tt will be easier for him as soon as we 
get him bandaged a bit,”’ he said above 
the boy’s screams, ‘“‘and then I will go 
for the doctor. Pull yourself together, 
my dear, pull yourself together! It’s not 
as bad as it looks.” But his own 
shaking fingers belied his words. 

The instant he dared leave the boy, 
having exhausted the expedients of first- 
aid-to-the-injured service, he jumped for 
the barn and the autos. The nearest 
telephone was: three miles away on the 
outskirts of the little town. He thanked 
Heaven for the swift machines. 

A moment later he was face to face 
with one of those queer incidents that 
sometimes change the currents of human 
life. 

Two automobiles, each capable of more 
than thirty miles an hour, each in good 
running condition, and each left at his 
moment of emergency, by a trick of fate, 
useless because of lack of fuel. 

Chet Russ was one of those individuals 
equipped with a mind that in an emer- 
gency ran neither above nor below its 
normal capacity. 

Without haste, but also without a 
single lost motion, he took saddle and 
bridle, and started around the barn, 
noting mechanically that the heavy- 
braided quirt hung from its place on the 
saddle horn. With long strides he 


approached the old yellow cow-pony, 
Ike, considering even as he approached 
how most quickly he could saddle and 
bridle the venerable horse. 

At the first blow in his ribs the old 
horse grunted, then stopped dead. 

“No time for that now, old man!” said 
Russ in a pleasant voice. ‘We can’t 
have any balking now. It’s you or the 
boy, I’m thinking.” 

At the assured, accustomed tones the 
old pony again started forward with his 
stiff walk. Urging him continually, but 
carefully avoiding a repetition of the 
first break, Russ quickly had him in a 
clumsy, loose-footed canter. Then, and 





‘**No good. Not any more kill. God not any like.” 


not until then, he reached for the heavy 
quirt with itching fingers. First slipping 
the noose over his wrist, he closed his 
hand firmly on the loaded handle. 

“Now, old boy!” he said—and the 
quirt descended. 

When a temperamentally kind man is 
of necessity cruel his blows carry weight. 
Each time the quirt descended a welt 
arose on the old pony’s withers, simul- 
taneously, it seemed, with the descending 
leather. 

But the strokes were not frequent. 
Even as he restrained his arm, Russ 
thought, grimly, of a line from Izaak 
Walton, wherein the great angler issues 
instructions for impaling a live frog on 
a hook—‘‘tenderly, as though you loved 
him, that he may live the longer.” 
Russ knew that he had between his 
legs only the wreck of an old cow- 
pony, and the telephone was three miles 
away. 

At the first blow the old horse put in 
real effort and doubled his gait; but with 
his stiff old joints it was fearful work, 
and Russ half expected each moment to 
feel him trip and crash headlong. The 
second blow fell only when the wise old 
pony showed signs of moderating his 
speed. 

Then a rather wonderful thing hap- 
pened: the old yellow horse, that for 


months had been so stiff he could only 
rise from the ground with extreme diffi- 
culty, seemed to limber up and become 
young again. The years sloughed off 
him like a slipping blanket. He reached 
out like a three-year-old. 

“Good boy!” whispered Russ, coax- 
ingly, leaning low over the saddle horn. 
“Good boy! Now you can do it! You 
can do it!” 

Through the whole three miles, the 
steady, flinging gallop never faltered. 
Caressing the yellow neck with the 
hand that held the reins, Russ reserved 
the swing of his right for the terrible 
quirt, which the running pony scarcely 
seemed to feel. Favoring 
the horse with every muscle 
of his body, in so far as it 
could be done, Russ brought 
him into the neighbor’s 
door-yard at the same 
frightful clip that had 
dwarfed the miles. Once 
there, he reined hard and 
slid him to the porch steps 
on his frayed old stump 
of a tail, flinging himself 
from the saddle through 
the dust before the old 
horse could regain his feet. 

At the ’phone it seemed 
hours before the doctor’s 
familiar voice came over 
the wire. ‘‘Hurry, please!” 
drawled the physician, “‘I’m 
just going out.” 

“You bet you are!” said 
Russ. “ You are coming to 
my place, quick! This is 
Chet Russ. My boy’s been 
kicked by a mule, and he’s 
hurt—bad! Pick me up at 
Cubberly’s as you go by, 
Doc, and make it fast! I’m 
afraid—”’ his voice faltered 
—‘T’m afraid the lad’s 
about all in.” 

But he was not all in, 
although, as the doctor ad- 
mitted a couple of hours 
later, “That certainly was 
a pretty close squeak.” 

“Tt’s a lucky thing,” he 
added, “‘you got me before 
I got away. That’s what gasoline will 
do.” He nodded sagely. 

“It wasn’t gasoline,” said Russ. “It 
was an old yellow horse that’s been 
sticking around ever since I can remember. 
Nobody knows how old he is. Buta 
machine couldn’t have made any better 
time over these roads.” 

“You don’t say so!” commented the 
doctor. ‘Where did you leave him— 
Cubberly’s?” 

“T sent a Hindu for him as soon as I 
got a chance,” said ‘thé ‘tancher. ‘He 
ought to be here by“now. Guess I'll 
get in and ride with you a piece until 
we meet ’em, Doc. I’m kind of anxious 
to see the old plug and apologize for the 
way I treated him on the way down. 
There’s nothing more I could do here for 
the boy, is there?” 

“Nothing now,” said thedoctor. “He'll 
sleep until the drugs wear off, and the 
nurse’ll be here by then. Get in!” 

Half a mile down the road they met 
Ganda Singh, lugging on his shoulder the 
heavy breaking-saddle. 

‘*‘Where’s Ike?”’ asked Russ quickly. 
“Not any come,” said the Hindu, 
indifferently. ‘‘Pretty good now, he 
dead. Not any shootum,” he added 
with satisfaction, nodding his head. 
“God killum. Pretty quick. Pretty 
good.” 
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Labor Day Orison 


A Morning Prayer for Workers 


By HIRAM MOE GREEN 


GREAT Father of all men, 
In humble acknowledgment to Thee our knees are bowed. 
We thank Thee for the day again, 
Refreshed from sleep to join the moving crowd; 
Grateful for work, for each to know his task; 
To do this well and honorably, O Father, Lord, we ask. 


O Thou 


Great Master Workman, 


We ask Thy guidance for our faulty hand, 


To sin not, nor to err, to honest be and true, 


To guard, and keep from jeopardy those few 
In our care. 


Keep our hearts pure, our minds and lips unsullied, 


And to command 


Of each no more than from each one is due; 


To love our brother-workman and no one despise 
For his poor part, nor judge, nor criticize. 


And when the day is o’er, and we go into night, 
Let us come home and be grateful in Thy sight. 


Orators Who Have Influenced 


AMEN. 





By T. P. O°?CONNOR, M. P. 





Me 


CHARLES STEWART PARNELL 


REMEMBER almost the first mo- 

ment I heard Parnell’s name. I was 

discussing with a well-known Irish- 
man a recent election in Ireland; it was 
for the county of Dublin, and the year 
was 1875. And my friend said that the 
defeat of our candidate had been expected; 
he was such a hopeless creature; scarcely 
able to string even a few words together. 
The poor creature was Parnell. It was 
the second time he had abjectly failed; 
at a great meeting at which he was asked 
to appear, and where Isaac Butt, the 
kindest and gentlest of men and then 
leader of the Irish movement, said every- 
thing in his favor, he had failed to get 
through even a short speech. Stammer- 
ing, slow, unable apparently to get out of 
his breast anything he thought or felt, the 
young politician had to resume his seat 
with the sense of utter failure. 

And to the end of his days, Parnell re- 
tained a good deal of this fearful hesita- 
tion and slowness of speech. So well was 
this known that even his most faithful 
supporters never saw him rise without 
a certain trepidation. For, in addition to 
this slowness of speech, he was one of the 
most casual of men. He never could keep 
his papers in order; he was a very slow 
worker; and he had no quickness of grasp 
either of legal points or of figures; and 
often within five minutes of the moment 





when he ought to be on his legs in the 
House, he would be found trying to col- 
lect laboriously certain statistics in the 
library; a bundle of papers would be 
scattered around him; then messages 
would come, each more urgent than the 
other; and at the last moment he would 
rise, try to gather his papers together and 
possibly lose some of them in the short 
distance that separates the library from 
the floor of the House. And then there 
was always a little uncertainty as to what 
he would say. He would stumble into a 
blunder from sheer nervousness or the 
absence of that easy command of words 
which belongs to the born speaker. Once 
during the Parnell commission, when, be- 
fore three judges, his life and the life of 
his party were at stake, he made every 
friend in the court icy cold when he said 
quite simply that some statement of his 
might have been meant “to deceive the 
House of Commons.” 


O well are most of these facts known 
that it is almost an accepted legend 

of Parnell’s life—in which, as in the lives 
of so many remarkable men, there is any 
number of legends—that he was the only 
Irish leader in all Ireland’s history who 
was an incurably bad speaker. People 
knew his power over men: how millions 
of his race, scattered all over the world, 


obeyed his single word as though he were 
a prophet or a despot whom to disobey 
would mean either blasphemy or death. 
And people always wondered why it was 
that a stammering speaker, with no flu- 
ency, diction, grace of style, nor power of 
logically arranged argument, could exer- 
cise such omnipotent sway. 

There is some truth in this legend; but 
it is not altogether true. Parnell’s power 
was mainly due to the force of personality. 
Don’t ask me to explain what personality 
is, for it is the subtlest and the most in- 
describable of human things. But, though 
we would find it hard to define personal- 
ity, we all know what it means; we all 
know that some persons have a power 
over us, and some have not. Parnell 
could really hypnotize almost anybody 
who came at all near him. It was partly 
physical, for he was an extraordinarily 
handsome and impressive figure. He was 
very tall, very slight, and beautifully 
proportioned; and his face was at once 
attractive and awe-inspiring. Imagine a 
perfect oval, with a brownish beard, a 
mouth compressed, and then, surmount- 
ing this, a forehead of perfect shape, and 
all this illumined by strange eyes, red- 
flint in color, with a strange glitter in 
them so that, when suddenly he turned 
them on you, you felt almost as if a daz- 
zling and blinding electric light flashed 
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out of the darkness and half blinded you. 
Add to this that there was always about 
the expression an almost uncanny look of 
aloofness, and of a pride, fierce, almost 
arrogant and unconquerable. And the 
impression of this pride was true; it was 
pride that helped to make Parnell; it was 
pride that destroyed and killed him. The 
best description I ever heard of Parnell’s 
appearance was given by Sir Lewis Mc- 
Iver, a stout Unionist, who differed in toto 
from Parnell’ in policy, but admired the 
man. Parnell, he said to me once, looks 
like Lohengrin. 


ASY-GOING, tolerant, a splendid 

listener, studiously polite, unpreten- 
tious, Parnell’s potent personality 
only came out at odd and infre- 
quent intervals. He would yield, 
sometimes against his own judg- 
ment, to his friends; he would 
appear distrait and indifferent even 
when many important things were 
being discussed. He often sub- 
mitted to things and to men he 
did not like; but a moment came 
when you felt that you touched 
adamant, and that you could no 
more move Parnell than you 
could the Matterhorn. And, 
though he had extraordinary self- 
control, there were moments when 
his anger was palpable, though 
even then controlled; he would 
give a stern straight look from 
those strange eyes of his, and I 
have seen even bold men shrivel 
under the gaze. 

His power, then, rested mainly 
on personality; but was it true 
that he was a bad speaker? It 
was not. But again I must say 
that when Parnell spoke well— 
and he did often speak badly—it 
was when this tremendous per- 
sonality behind the speech re- 
vealed itself. He was a man of 
action, and words to him meant 
action, not mere words. All his 
pursuits, all his reading was in 
practical things. The only paper 
that he seemed to take regularly, 
and that he could not do without, was 
an engineering weekly. Talk to Parnell 
about poems or novels, he could say 
nothing—he had never read one. The 
only occasion on which he tried a poetical 
quotation he misquoted, although it was 
one of the most hackneyed tags of Irish 
oratory. Of history, even of Irish his- 
tory, he knew little; and the little Irish 
history he did finally acquire was during 
the long hours of his imprisonment for six 
months in Kilmainham Jail. 

But, on the other hand, he often as- 
tounded his friends by the depth and 
width of his knowledge in other things. 
Discuss with him, for instance, American 
railroads, and he could pour out facts as to 
their development, their traffic, and their 
prospects. And I have heard him say 
things about the development of electric- 
ity at a time when its abundant use of 
to-day was undreamt of, things that 
appeared to me dreams at the time; 
and now, long years after Parnell died, 
they are commonplace and frequent 
realities. 


T° bring out, then, the powers of Par- 

nell as a speaker, you had to con- 
front him with a situation where he had 
to deal with facts; still more, where he 
had to deal with difficulties; most of all, 
where he had to deal with resolves. 
When such occasion arose, you might 
rely on Parnell rising immediately to the 


situation. Then there was no hesitation; 
the words came out, not slowly or with 
any hesitation as to the particular form 
they should take; they were like shells 
sent hurtling from a Maxim gun. And 
when he was in this mood the whole man 
seemed transformed. The lassitude, the 
embarrassment disappeared, and you saw 
a man erect, proud, fierce, who shot out 
his sentences as easily as if he had been 
the most fluent and the most practised of 
orators. Every word, too, represented an 
idea or a fact, and I have seen the whole 
House of Commons, which, like all bodies 
of men, is impressionable and infectious in 
its emotions, almost cower as they heard 
from this man’s lips words which, backed 





He had his divine and he had his poor moments; he 


required the stimulus of great emotion or of great 


peril, or a great occasion, to bring him out 


by his tremendous personality, sounded as 
if they were the words of some irresistible 
being, of some implacable doom. 

Once I heard him make an attack on a 
strong political opponent. He rarely 
made such attacks; he had a dislike, un- 
less he was driven to it, for personal at- 
tacks; but when he was driven to it, there 
was no man more ruthless. And in this 
speech every word fell like vitriol on a 
wound; and even the strong nerves 
of his opponent for once seemed to 
give way, and the speech visibly discon- 
certed him. 


N another occasion, when Parnell was 
roused to one of his fits of cold fury, 

he astounded his followers by delivering 
a speech which was so direct, so fierce, so 
defiant that he looked no longer the cold- 
blooded and _ self-controlled individual 
which he was usually supposed to be, but 
a revolutionary prepared to play, like the 
Revolutionaries of France during the 
Terror, for his own and for other people’s 
heads. It was one of the unknown fac- 
tors of Parnell’s personality that he al- 
ways lived under the shadow of a convic- 
tion that he would have but a short life. 
At every moment in life there stretched 
across it this long, bleak shadow. This 
accounted for things which used to appear 
to his friends as sheer hypochondria. 
When you saw the erect form, the flashing 
eyes, the powerful limbs, you could not 


associate Parnell with physical any more 
than with intellectual weakness; but he 
knew better, and in his inner mind not all 
the delirious shouts of tens of thousands 
of worshiping admirers could ever still 
that warning voice of an early death. It 
accounted for some of his mannerisms, 
even in dress. When he was still a young 
man he appeared in the House of Com- 
mons, even in fairly good weather, in a 
long, woolen waistcoat known, I think, as 
a cardigan. For years his friends re- 
garded all these things as part of his 
hypochondria; it was only when he ap- 
peared, after a long absence, in the 
House of Commons pale, languid, and 
glassy-eyed, that they began to realize 
that Parnell was mortal, and 
perhaps doomed, as he always 
thought, to a brief career. 
Joseph Biggar, a sturdy, dour 
Ulsterman, who was one of Par- 
nell’s earliest associates, but who 
would have sacrificed Parnell 
or anybody else to his cause, 
—he had the fanaticism of a 
Marat,—saw Parnell at one of 
those terrible moments, and he 
had to go away and weep in 
secret. 


(THE speech of Parnell which I 

remember best was never re- 
ported, and never will be. It was 
a private meeting, and I believe 
noreporters were allowed to record 
it. It was at the terrible moment 
when, against the judgment of all 
his colleagues, he insisted on the 
election of Captain O’Shea for 
the town of Galway. Every one 
of his followers hated O’Shea as 
the worst form of political enemy; 
and some of them, without posi- 
tive knowledge, surmised the hide- 
ous nature of the power that he 
was able to exercise over Parnell. 
When Captain O’Shea’s candida- 
ture was announced for Galway 
there was a popular revolt, and 
the-whole town went mad. I was 
with Parnell when we reached the 
railway station in the town, and 
never have I seen an angrier or more 
determined crowd. It looked as if we 
could not escape with our lives. Parnell 
remained calm throughout all the tumult, 
and in the end it was agreed that he 
should address a private meeting of our 
supporters and try to reconcile them to 
the candidate they hated with such deadly 
fury and with such just suspicion. 

It was a small and a squalid hall, and 
the audience was so fierce, so uproarious, 
that it seemed impossible that anybody 
could get a hearing, and least of all 
Parnell, who was held to be responsible 
for the whole dubious transaction. And, 
when Parnell rose, everybody knew that 
he was fighting for his life. But he was 
equal to the occasion. He took no notice 
of the deadly insults that were flung at 
him, but went right on to the description 
of the situation. He was too adroit to 
discuss the question on its own merits, but 
he raised it to the general issue of the 
prospects of Ireland. And then he 
pointed out that at that moment he had 
an Irish Parliament within the hollow of 
his hand, but that if they opposed and 
beat him the great prospect would be lost. 
Ireland, he said, will be lost when Parnell 
is beaten; Ireland will no longer have a 
leader. And these words were uttered 
with such tremendous emphasis that the 
crowd was awed and silenced and con- 
quered, and Captain O’Shea was allowed 
to be elected. 
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The Sloan Cartoon for next week will be 
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A Discussion of American Beliefs 


By CHARLES ZUEBLIN 


Illustration by C. R. Weed 
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“Is the Constitution so superhuman that we 
must worship it?” 


I 


IDOLATRY 


Constitution, or do you under- 
stand it? 

Idolatry is a serious handicap to life, 
and the worst of it is that the object of 
idolatry is generally a blunder, shrouded 
in myth. For the first time since the 
Constitution was hammered into shape 
and interpreted for the American people, 
serious study is being given to the science 
of politics. Even when the country 
was torn by the contest over states’ 
rights that resulted in the Civil War, 
slavery was so overpowering an issue 
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M<« VOTER, do you worship your 


that men were driven by prejudice or 
passion, instead of by reason. Now, 
men and women all over the country 
are asking themselves, “Is the Constitu- 
tion so superhuman that we must wor- 
ship it?” 

When it comes to lése majesté, has the 
German emperor had anything on the 
United States Constitution? 


Me. VOTER, you do your own think- 
ing. Are you up on history? 
When “Aleck” Hamilton got a tip 


from “Charlie” Montesquieu that there 
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was infallibility in a system of checks 
that separated absolutely the executive, 
the legislative, and the judicial, did 
“Aleck”? doom the American people to 
surrender their thinking faculties to 
him till the crack of doom? Moses 
broke the Ten Commandments be- 
fore he got down from Mt. Sinai, 
but the stand-pat American has _ in- 
sisted that we obey ‘“‘Aleck” as though 
Montesquieu were Jehovah. Does the 
old-fashioned American know that a 
French count, inspired by the British 
aristocratic system, guided Hamilton 
and his fellow aristocrats in the for- 
mation of the document which Mr. 
Gladstone oracularly called “‘the most 
wonderful work ever struck off at a 
given time by the brain and purpose 
of man’? 

Mr. Gladstone was a subile statesman, 
Mr. Voter. He used to acknowledge books 
of budding authors by the formula: “I 
shall lose no time reading your book.” 


ALLEYRAND said that Hamilton 

had divined Europe, never having 
seen it. The same aristocratic tempera- 
ment and insight certainly enabled him 
to bedevil America. Hamilton wanted 
to give the propertied classes an unas- 
sailable position in the government. 
He succeeded beyond his dearest dreams. 
Mr. Voter, who are your heroes? To 
whom do you feel indebted for founding 
the Republic? When we seek the influ- 
ence that determined the character of 
the Constitution, we must note that 
Samuel Adams, Thomas Jefferson, 
Thomas Paine, and Patrick Henry 
did not sit in the Constitutional Con- 
vention; that only six of the fifty-six 
men who signed the Declaration of 
Independence were admitted to the 
deliberations that resulted in a con- 


‘stitution devised to avoid the exces- 


sive democracy of the colonial govern- 
ments—a constitution which not only 
tolerated but supported slavery, and 
which to-day is the chief opiate to make 
statemanship somnolent. 

As Emerson said of creeds, we may say 
of constitutions, “‘they show how high the 
waters once came.” 


AS not the time come, Mr. Voter, 
when we may probe the foundations 
of our government without scandalizing 
those who have never made such an 
examination? Has not the time come 
when patriotism demands that every 
citizen be prepared to give a reason for 
the faith that is in him? Has not 
the time come when the true Ameri- 
can must have his own private opinion 
of the philosophy of Montesquieu and 
Hamilton, as the true Lutheran has of 
Luther or the true Methodist of Wes- 
ley? Did Montesquieu and Hamilton 
give the world the greatest system of 
government ever devised, or did “Aleck” 
and “Charlie” flim-flam a busy and 
complacent people? 
“The sins of the fathers shall be visited 
upon the children unto the third and fourth 
generation.’ . 











Current 


Athletics 


By HERBERT REED 
(“Right Wing”) 


LD boats, it seems, are, like old 
6) friends, the stanchest. And deep- 
sea racing in a wind that buries 
the lee rail is like old wine to the 
amateur skippers who are veterans of 
many a New York Yacht Club cruise. 
Since the latest challenge of Sir Thomas 
Lipton for the America’s Cup, there has 
been a deal of talk about “racing ma- 
chines,” but the recent smashing race 
around Cape Cod to Provincetown for 
the Tod Cup—and Mr. Tod will be 
in action next year with a new Herres- 
hoff boat — proved that the old designers, 
whose names in the days of the Inter- 
national Cup Races were household words, 
were not always given to “over-sparring 
chips” and could produce upon occasion 
boats that could weather half a gale when 
necessary. 

It is many a long year since the cruise 
has provided a test of design and seaman- 
ship such as was furnished by the race 
“outside,” won by the old Corona; and 
in these days of the “‘one-design” —a 
natural and healthy development of 
yachting — it is, nevertheless, a pleasure 
to find a new deep-sea test of the work 
of such designers as Edward Burgess, 
Herreshoff, C. H. Crane, A. Cary Smith, 
and the amateur, A. Cass Canfield. 


(THERE were six entries in the Tod Cup 

Race— all veterans. The winner, the 
Corona, was built in 1893 by Herreshoff, 
her owner aspiring to the defense of the 
America’s Cup. She was christened 
Colonia, but with the change of her suit 
of sails and spars, her name was altered 
to Corona. The Constellation, which 
allowed time to all other contestants 
in the recent race, was built in 1889 from 
designs by Edward Burgess, and is now 
owned by Francis Skinner of Boston. 
C. H. Crane designed the Endymion 
for George Lauder, Jr., of Pittsburgh. 
She was the record-holder across the At- 
lantic Ocean until 1905, when the schooner 
Atlantic set a new mark in the Emperor’s 
Cup Race. 

The Sea Foz, the beautiful old schooner 
with the graceful black hull, and the 
flagship of Commodore Pratt, was built 
as far back as 1888 for her designer, A. 
Cass Canfield. In the following year 
she won the Goelet Cup. A. Cary Smith 
designed the Ariel, which was built in 
1893. Last of these old friends and sea- 
worthy craft comes the Katrina, the 
smallest boat in the fleet. She is another 
product of A. Cary Smith, and was first 
in Commission in 1888. She was sailed 
by the famous Larchmont Corinthian 
sailor, A. H. W. Johnson. 

There have been many races around 
Cape Cod. The New York Yacht Club 
has held half a dozen of them, and the 
Eastern Yacht Club has held four events 
of the kind in the last seven years. Never 
has the journey around this particular 
peninsula been without stirring incident. 
In 1897, the New York Yacht Club fleet 
made a run of 225 miles from Vineyard 




















The Corona, built in 1893 by Herreshoff, and winner of the recent Tod Cup Race 
around Cape Cod to Provincetown 


Haven to Bar Harbor which included a 
run down the wind of 173 miles, in which 
every entry carried a spinnaker for twenty 
consecutive hours. 

The record around the Cape is held 
by the Constellation, both to Province- 
town and to Marblehead. There is 
nearly always a blow “outside,” and the 
old-timers seem to stand up under it the 
best. 


N the meantime the old yacht America, 
for which the greatest sporting trophy 
in the world is named, lies moored along- 
side the draw of the Summer Street 
Bridge, over Fort Point Channel, Boston. 
Here is the famous racer that sixty-two 
years ago captured the world’s yachting 
supremacy. Her deck has been roofed 
from stem to stern, and there is noth- 
ing in the present aspect of the original 
cup-lifter to single her out from a fish- 
ing schooner. Yet she is still a stanch 
craft, and there are old-timers who believe 
that, with all her vicissitudes, she still 
has a race left in her. 

About the only achievement of the 
old America’s that the yachtsman of 
to-day remembers is her famous race 
around the Isle of Wight. Yet, twenty- 
five years after that achievement, she 
was good enough to outsail a fleet of fast 
and far more modern craft in a five- 
hundred-mile ocean race in connection 
with the Centennial Exposition at Phila- 
delphia. In the following year she out- 
sailed the defender of the Cup, the Made- 
leine, in the race with the challenger, the 
Canadian yacht, Countess of Dufferin. 
She was not a regular contestant, nor 
was she in racing trim, but General 
Butler, who then owned her, could not 
resist the opportunity to show that she 
still ranked with the best of them. 


HAT’S in the name of an athletic 

field? It all depends upon how 
you look at it. It depends whether you 
are an old-timer, an undergraduate, or 
a recent graduate. The old-timer still 
is stirred by the mention of Forbes Field 
at Harvard, of Percy Field at Ithaca, 
and of Brokaw Field at Princeton. All 
have been the scenes of hard-fought grid- 
iron battles and all mean something to 
the man who followed the great games of 
years ago. Now Marshall Field, at Chi- 
cago, is to give way to “The University 
of Chicago Athletic Field.” There is 


no change of site, merely change of title. 
Doubtless in due time we shall become 
accustomed to the new mouthful, but 
many an old Chicago man will sigh for 
the days of “good old Marshall Field.” 

It seems that, contrary to popular 
opinion, the site for Marshall Field was 
not presented by the late Mr. Field, hence 
the rather tardy decision to change the 
name. But there was another and a 
deeper reason. The plan, it seems, was 
to rename the field for the man who would 
complete the work on the interior of the 
stand, and at the same time provide 
locker rooms, hand-ball courts, and other 
facilities for the University of Chicago 
athletes and their guests. The sum re- 
quired was in the neighborhood of 
$100,000. However, no Chicago alumnus 
came forward to perpetuate his name with 
a gift of such dimensions, and “The 
University of Chicago Athletic Field” 
will be dedicated with considerable pomp 
and ceremony early in October. It is 
expected that the foot-ball team of Purdue 
will provide the victims for the Chicago 
holiday. 

But while no one volunteered to supply 
the immediate needs at the field, Harold 
McCormick provided funds for the instal- 
lation of racquet courts, and these should 
prove an unmixed blessing. Here is a 
game that, for sheer pace, rivals them 
all, but that, because of the expense, 
has been beyond the reach of any save 
the wealthiest undergraduates, East or 
West. And yet there have been racquet 
courts in the great English schools for 
I dare not say how many years. 


OB DIBBLE, of the Don Rowing 

Club, of Toronto, has set a pace 
that other oarsmen will find it difficult 
to follow. The Canadian star not only 
won the two senior singles races at the 
recent N. A. A. O. regatta at Boston, 
but also stroked the winning senior pair. 
His greatest triumph came late in the 
day, when, despite the fact that he already 
had sculled in two winning boats, he 
rowed down E. B. Butler, who has twice 
won the Diamond Sculls at Henley. 
Dibble looked to be a beaten man at the 
turn, but he finished in front fresh and 
strong, with the former title-holder 
thoroughly rowed out. If there is ever 
such an event as a Sculling Marathon, 
Dibble will certainly go to the post a 
great favorite. 





Women 


By BERTON BRALEY 


There’s pretty girls in every port There’s always eyes to sparkle bright 
That fronts upon the foam, And hearts a-beating warm, 
For I’ve made love in Labrador, There’s lips the man who’s bold may kiss 


In Cairo, and in Rome; 


And waists to fill an arm; 


I’ve kissed the girls of London Town The maids are fair in Argentine 
And sweet to kiss were they, And dainty in Japan, 


But Burmah girls are just 
And Frisco girls as gay! 


A TIN 


The Bellows cartoon for next week will be 
DAYBREAK ON THE LOWER EAST SIDE 


as sweet There’s girls to love in all the world, 
If you’re a proper man. 


And who’s the fairest of the fair? 
Well, hang me if I know! 
Sometimes I think she lives in France, 
Sometimes in Callao; 
But take ’em north and take ’em south, 
And take ’em east and west, 
Of all the girls in all the world! 
The last one is the best! 





CAN BATTLE ON SAN JUAN HILL 
DRAWN BY GEORGE BELLOWS 
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Strindberg and the Anglo-Saxon Mind 


* OON I shall have the distinction 
S of being the only one in this 
country who has brought out noth- 
ing by Strindberg,” I heard a publisher 
say the other day. He may almostclaim 
such distinction now, for hardly a week 
passes without an announcement of some 
new volume by that writer, and the name 
of the publisher is rarely the same twice 
in succession. 

I wish, indeed, that the introduction 
of Strindberg to the English-speaking 
nations—the last ones to discover him— 
might have come about in a more gradual 
and more natural fashion. Forced doses 
of anything are bound, sooner or later, 
to produce satiety and reaction. Yet— 
seeing how largely our getting anywhere 
depends on temporary acceptance of 
what is in place of what should be—I 
prefer this deluge of ill-prepared Strind- 
berg volumes, many of which reach us 
only at second-hand by way of Germany, 
to the previous lack of any such volumes 
at all. 


Ts average American and English- 
man dislikes Strindberg at first 
sight because he seems so different from 
themselves. But once their initial re- 
sistance has been overcome, it is very 
likely they will find that, just because 
of his differences, he possesses something 
in which they are lacking. There is 
in particular one feature of Strindberg’s 
work which I have heard one American 
after another speak of with actual loath- 
ing: his appalling frankness in revealing 
undesirable and disgusting traits both 
in himself and in his fellow-men. 

Of course, in the last instance, all 
poetry is self-revelatory. And Latin 
writers have more than once ventured 
as far as Strindberg in mere statement of 
detail. But, strange to say, they tend 
almost invariably to be as restrained in 
their mode of utterance as they are un- 
restrained in the facts uttered. And there 
is about them an objectivity that serves 
as an opaque screen to the innermost 
soul. One of them could never give us 
such a sense of ultimate nakedness as 
does the ruthlessly self-centered man from 
the North in so much of his work—as, for 
instance, in the series of autobiographical 
novels beginning with “The Bond- 
woman’s Son.”* Strindberg was after 
all a Teuton, and, as such, of the same 
blood as the Anglo-Saxon. Like all the 
rest of the race, he was at heart a mystic, 
full of those sky-shaking passional poten- 
tialities that have forced the Anglo- 
Saxon to develop his armor of reserve, 
lest he be swept into utter chaos by the 
flood of feeling from within. 

The morbidity with which Strindberg 
is so frequently charged’ on the western 
shores of the North Sea and the Atlantic 
is an integral part of the Anglo-Saxon 
as well as of the Scandinavian mind. At 
its root lies the tendency to introspective 
brooding which is characteristic of active 
souls when submitted to prolonged isola- 
tion. The heart-searchings on which 
Strindberg seemed to waste so much 
precious energy might just as well have 





*“The Son of a Servant.”” By August Strindberg. 
Translated by Claud Field. New York, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.—The title of this translation is unfortunate. The 
original title refers to the Bible story of Ishmael and 
should be rendered as I have given it above. 


By EDWIN BJORKMAN 
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August Strindberg at 13 years of age. From the Swedish 


edition of ““The Bondwoman’s Son” 


sprung from the over-sensitive conscience 
of some seventeenth-century New Eng- 
land divine. They were the logical mani- 
festations of a puritanism that would 
have felt at home in a group of Crom- 
wellian Ironsides. And the only point 
at which he really differed was in his 
literalness of expression—a quality which 
I hold to be one of the main foundations 
of his originality and consequent superior- 
ity as a writer. The deeper and clearer 
our self-knowledge grows, the simpler 
and homelier will the terms be in which 
we are capable of expressing it. 


no pioeabaetraggesa was a premature and 
strangely precocious child of that 
new understanding of ourselves which 
is only just now finding its scientific 
formulation through such men as Pro- 
fessor Siegmund Freud of Vienna. His 
works teem with observations that seem 
as startling to us as they will undoubtedly 
seem matter-of-course to our descendants 
two or three generations hence. Phi- 
lologists tell us that mankind had ap- 
proached the beginnings of historical 
times before it had learned to distinguish 
all of the primary colors from each other. 
The colors were existent all the time; 
the machinery for discerning them was 
ready in man’s eye and brain; but that 
machinery had not yet been practised 
up to the point where conscious discern- 
ment was possible. Blue and green, once 
identical with the general idea of dark, 
as red and yellow had been identified with 
light, had to remain unnamed, and there- 
fore unknown, till some day a man gifted 
with more vision and more expressive 
power than the rest, cried in poetic 
ecstasy some term that forever after 
became inseparably connected with that 
aspect of sky and sea which nowadays 
any child recognizes as their blueness. 
In the same way there have been, and 
are, in the human soul, a host of colors 
and a larger host of subtle shadings that 
have had to wait through eons for the 





man of keener perception and more flex- 
ible tongue who would name them so 
that thenceforth they might be seen and 
known by the whole world. 


BENG a pioneer, Strindberg frequently 

went too far. Being a child of our 
own hypersensitive time, he whined 
and whimpered when the process became 
very painful. But he didn’t stop the 
operation on that account. In this re- 
spect we may well profit by his example, 
no matter how much the whining may 
offend us. And in following him, we 
may also benefit by the mistakes he had 
the courage or misfortune to risk—escap- 
ing them on our own account because 
he has made them for us. 

It will not be a question of writing 
autobiographical novels like “The Bond- 
woman’s Son.” But it will be a question 
of writing in the general spirit that was 
Strindberg’s, with his realization that 
the evils of life, as of self, can be conquered 
only after the searchlight of human reason 
has been turned on them. In their pri- 
vate lives, as in their politics, Americans 
(more than Englishmen, I think) have 
inclined to the delusion that whatever 
seemed unpleasant could be disposed of 
by ignoring it, or making fun of it. 

The unpleasant has been tabooed in this 
country, which, on that account, has 
found it possible to compliment itself 
on the “wholesomeness”’ of its life and 
poetry alike. But the moment of change 
has come, I think. Strong forces are at 
work rendering the old self-complacency 
untenable. Whether or no Strindberg 
so far has figured among these forces, is 
hard to tell. That he will come to do so 
hereafter, I feel sure. The generation of to- 
morrow will not ask concerning his work, 
“Do we look pretty in it?” but, “Has it 
anything to teach us about ourselves?” 

Strindberg did not always tell the 
truth, because he did not always see it. 
But he strove always to tell the truth, 
and he told it as he saw it. 
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The Autopilgrim’s Progress 


By WALLACE IRWIN 


Illustrations by James Preston 





Ill 
Lemuel Tradeth Horseflesh for Horse-power 


OOD Mrs. Bogg, searching Lemuel’s coat 
(Mending a sleeve the excuse that she gave), 
Found on a bill-head the following note: 
** Buy the light, runabout kind and you'll save 
Money on tires.”” Mrs. Bogg, roused pro tem., 
Faltered, ‘‘Why, Lem! 
Dew tell! Are you goin’ to git one o’ Them?” 
“*Gosh, I detest that there method o’ travel— 
But say! them gas-buggies DO scratch up the gravel! 
And I just been a-thinkin’”’—his manner was sheepish— 
“If I could find somethin’ a little mite cheapish 
(For Pansy the’ mare 
Is a good deal o’ care, 
Stiff in the withers and gittin’ some old; 
In my estimation she ought to be sold); 
And I been a-thinkin’ a deal could be made 
With some auto-feller that wanted to trade 
A gasolene rig 
For my old hoss and gig. 
I’m a great hand at swappin’.” So Lemuel strode 
Out to the stable behind his abode, 
Hitched faithful Pansy, and took to the road. 


OWN the long turnpike, past Diggles’s barn 
Lemuel plugged as he muttered, “‘Consarn! 
Look at that runabout 
Passin’ my waggin! 
Cracky, I’ve done about 
*Nough o’ this draggin’, 
Slow-pokin’ funeral—giddep, old nag!” 
Lem looked again and observed Silas Scagg 
Stopping his natty torpedo machine. 
S1’s look was mocking 
As Lem did the talking. 
“Say, want to trade?” “‘For THAT crowbate, y’ mean?” 
St gave a hoot 
Like his horn’s horrid toot. 


“Tl swap my machine for that spavined old brute 
If you'll throw in yer hat and three thousand to boot.” 
**So?” whistled Lem. ‘‘Well, I always DID hear 
Y’ dealt in old pig-ir’n and held it too dear. 
Weil, I better be joggin’.”” 
The gig with Lem Bogg in 
Started to move when Si Scagg shouted, “Hey! 
Nathan McCurdle, up Centerville way, 
HE’s got an auto he’s willin’ to change 
For a horse or a dog or a gasolene range.” 
“Thanks, Mister Scagg!” 
Lem slapped up his nag, 
Remarking, ‘It’s like takin’ tips from the Divvil, 
But I'll look up that trade, though it wa’ant 
offered civil.” 


WV: ATHAN McCurdle, up Centerville way, 
Stood by his car with a handful of hay, 
Wiping the oil as it dripped from the cup. 
’Twas such a machine as professors dig up 
From Pompeian ruins. It creaked in its sockets; 
From junk-piles assembled, 
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Its cylinders trembled, 

Its drive-chains hung loose from its broken-toothed sprockets. 
Its sides were all scratches, 
Its tires were all patches. 

It looked like a juggernaut sired by a hack, 

With an old-fashioned door that hooked up in the back. 


With eyes pessimistic Nate gazed on its rust, 
Then spied Uncle Lem as he jogged through the dust. 
Said Nathan, “‘ How do?” 
Said Lem, “Same to you! 
See here! How’ll you trade?” 
Nate paused. ‘‘I’m afraid 
Yer little red mare is a little mite lame.” 
Quoth Lem, “‘ Seems to me, 
As far’s I can see, 
Yer little red car is afflicted the same.” 


M Y Muse, I confess, is a bit 
at a loss 
To sing when two Yankees swap 
“hoss-power’’ for ‘“‘hoss.”’ 
Suffice it to say that, ere set of 
the sun, 
The weighty transaction was not 
only done, 
But Nathan the Wise 
Had taught Lemuel Bogg 
The lofty emprise 
By which fly-wheel and cog, 
Maddened by gasolene, fired by 
magneto, . 
Buzzing a song like a monster “SS 
mosquito, 
If carefully triggered 
And prayerfully jiggered, 
Would start the old cart down 
the roadway, by heck, 
At nine miles an hour and the risk of your neck. 
* * * * * 
’'['WAS sunset at home, and the good Mrs. B. 
With daughter Katury, at peace on the porch, 
Awaited the husband and father for tea. 
Serenely old Phoebus displayed his last torch 
When HONK! 
What was that? 
With a bronch- 
-ial, flat 
Sort of rat-a-tat-tat-ering, 
Howling and clattering 
Noise, like a cannon-ball shooting at pans, 
Or a dog-fight confused in a pile of tin cans, 
Or a desolate dinosaur dying in pain, 
Or the up-blowing roar of the battleship Maine, 
Straight down the road—who could tell whether bug or not?— 
Lemuel, driving the little red juggernaut! 
“Oh, Ma, 
It’s Pal” 
Cried Katury 
In fury. 
The Vision, approaching midst puffings majestical, 
Turned at the gate with a chug anapaestical, 
Bore down the hitching post, tore down the fence, 
Swore down the lawn with a hatred intense, 
Went for the porch—and stopped suddenly dead, 
Pitching poor Lemuel over its head. 






Lemuel, prone at the gate of his house, 

Rubbing his bald spot, confronted his spouse. 

“Ma, I’m back home,”’ he declared with 
a pith you 


=. Can not deny. 
\ es Quoth the lady, “My, my! 
7,." So I see—but good land! what's that 


a Thing y’ brought with you?”’ 
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Finance 


By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


Socialism and Serial Repayment! 


press companies find themselves 
appears to suggest that no invest- 
ment has permanent value. Land is 
often spoken of as fundamental, but cer- 
tainly its investment aspect would shift 
amazingly if the single tax was generally 
in force. Indeed any one who follows 
from week to week the Sunday real 
estate sections of metropolitan news- 
papers discovers practically no reading- 
matter except agonized moanings be- 
cause of the spread of confiscatory tax- 
ation. Toll-roads, canals, and _ ferry- 
boats were once regarded as excellent 
media for investment funds. To New 
Yorkers at least, the extinction of prop- 
erty in the form of bonds based upon 
ferry-boat lines is a recent memory. 
Assume for the time being that social-| 
ism gradually will extend. Is any form 
of investment safe? Is there any kind of 
property which will not be confiscated in 
time? There is one practical answer to 
these and many other similar questions. 
It may sound technical. But while the 
words are formidable their meaning is 
simple. The safe and logical form of 
investment is the one which is paid off| 
serially, a certain amount each year.) 
Serial repayment is the most practical | 
safeguard against confiscation of property. 
A corporation which pays off its bonds in 
series, out of earnings, say in the course 
of twenty years, is protecting the bond- 
holders against pretty nearly every con- 
ceivable contingency. | 


TS sorry plight in which the ex-| 








Decline of the Express 


Companies 


yo many years ago express-company | 
stocks enjoyed a wonderful measure 
of repute. In perhaps five years their 
standing has utterly changed. Not that 
values have been totally destroyed. 
Far from it. These processes of invest- 
ment evolution are seldom rapid. Prop- 
erty does not disappear overnight. There 
is still an immense amount of vitality 
left in the express-carriers. The express 
has been intimately connected with com- 
mercial life in this country for sixty 
years. Fortunately for its owners, such 
large surpluses have been created that, 
if the companies were driven out of busi- 
ness to-day, most of them could pay off 
their stock at its par or accepted face- 
value. The Adams Company some 
years ago distributed to its shareholders, 
as a form of extra dividend, bonds to the 
extent of three hundred per cent of the 
stock outstanding. Not only have these 


bonds always been salable at eighty per| 


cent of their face-value or more, but they 
have paid regular interest of four per 
cent a year. Or take Wells, Fargo & 
Co. as another illustration. An ex- 
tra dividend of three hundred per cent 
was distributed in 1910. The American 
Company has been less generous, but it 
has paid large regular cash dividends and 
only a few weeks ago presented to each| 
owner of four of its shares one share of| 
Wells, Fargo stock. 

Express officials assert that they can 
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not be driven out of business. They say 
there are many transportation activities | 
which lie open to them and which a gov-) 
ernmental agency like the Parcels Post) 
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Sensitive, avoiding the limelight, 
this is the whimsical answer that 


O. HENRY 


America’s greatest short story writer—made 
when admirers tried to lionize him. ‘Oh, 
pshaw! Leave me alone! Iam just a poor boy 
from the country.” He preferred the shadows 
of the street corners where he could gaze upon 
the hurrying stream of life, and with a vision 
rarely given even to genius, he gazed deep into 
the hearts of men and pictured for you the 
generosity, ferocity, kindliness, want, devotion, 
the laughter and the mockery, the feverish 
activity and the stark despair—all the complex 
interplay of human emotions which make life. 
All this he compressed into 274 of the greatest 
stories that ever were written. Packed into twelve 
rich volumes—yours today for a little price and 
little payments and for a short time only. 
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And in the bargain, just to spread this edition to 
every corner of the country at once, you get with- 


umes—179 stories and poems and his greatest long 
novel, “‘ The Light That Failed.” 
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for these are the living stories of today, from 
Mandalay on the China Bay to 34th Street 
and Broadway, and from Piccadilly in London 
to the ranch on the Mexican border. Send the 
coupon before it is too late. Get both sets 
at once, shipped prepaid on approval. 


Send me, on ap- 
proval, charges paid 
by you, O. Henry’s 
works in 12 volumes, 
gold tops. I enclose 
$1.00. Also the 6-volume 
set of Kipling, bound in 
cloth. If I keep the books, 
I will remit $1.00 per month 
for 14 months for the ©. 
Herry set only and retain the 
Kipling set without charge. 
Otherwise] will, within ten days, 


25c a week pays forthem. Send the coupon 
peste tedbs the full set on your library shelves 
and the new joy in your heart. 







Don’t wait till tomorrow and besorry. Send Is? 
The beautiful % leather edition of O. 
Henry costs only a few cents more a vol- 


coupon today and be glad. f> 
lg ume and has proved a favorite binding. For 


a set of this luxurious binding, change 14 
months above to 17 months. 


New York 
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comes due your farm will have paid for it 
directed only to farmers or to men who w 


The Company, in case of ap; 


of great demonstration farms—free. 


Ask for our handsome illustrated books on 
the one you wish. Alsomaps. Write today. 


G. J. THORNTON, 
Canadian Pacific R 
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The Better the Barley 


the better the brew, is the reason 
why Anheuser-Busch only buys 


Budweiser 


Get Your Canadian Home 
From the Canadian Pacific 


We Lend You $2000 


for erecting yotr buildings, fencing, sinking well and breaking. You have twenty years in which 
to repay this loan. You pay only the banking interest of 6 per cent. 


Advance of Live Stock on Loan Basis 


roved land purchaser who is in a position and has the knowledge 
to take care of his stock, will advance cattle, sheep and hogs u 
basis, so as to enable the settler to get started from the first on the right basis of mixed farming. 
If you do not want to wait until you can complete Ps owe buildings and cultivate your farm, 
select’ one of our Ready-Made farms—developed by C 
complete, land cultivated and in crop, and pay for it in a years. We give the valuable assistance 


This Great Offer Based on Good Land 


FOR SALE—Town lots in all growing towns—Ask for information 
concerning openings 


NOVA 
las iv WAN 


Nit 
hr} Vn Ni 


=——- 





the most costly Barley grown 
which to brew and age 


“A FRIEND OF MINE” 


The ever-increasing demand for 
Budweiser has been honestly won 
by its uniform Saazer Hop 
flavor, quality, purity and 
mellowness. 


Bottled only at the home 
2 plant in St. Louis 


Anheuser-Busch Brewery 
St. Louis 





~~ WE will make you a.long-time loan 
—-you will have 20 years to pay for 
the land aa repay the loan—you can move 
on the land at once—and your Canadian 
farm will make you independent. 


20 Years to Pay 


Rich Canadian land for from $11 to $30 
per acre. You pay only one-twentieth 
down—balance in 19 equal annual pay- 
ments. Long before your final payment 
self over and over. This advertisement is 
ill occupy and improve the land. 


to the value of $1,000 on a loan 


R. Agricultural Experts—with buildings 


Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta—mention 


Colonization Agent 


ailway {2°W Adame St Chicags 
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would find great difficulty in coping with! 
Unquestionably there is a considerak’) 
element of truth in this statement 
Even if it is untrue, the Parcels Post 
would hardly wholly usurp express func- 
tions short of a number of years. Albert 
S. Burleson, Postmaster-General, has re- 
cently stated that in his belief the gov- 
ernment will finally handle all parcels 
shipped in this country. 

“There can be no competition with the 
government in an enterprise of this 
sort,” he said. “But I don’t say that 
this result will be reached soon. It may 
take ten, perhaps twenty years, perhaps 
longer, to accomplish it. But that the 
government will finally take over all of 
this business, I am confident.” 

Thus there is no immediate wiping out 
of property. There is no sudden strip- 
ping of “widows and orphans.” But 
until about five years ago no one ever 
thought of express stocks as other than 
“gilt-edged” investments. Then it be- 
gan to occur to people that express com- 
panies were making too much money, 
that the business was a greedy monopoly, 
that directors of railroads who were also 
directors of express companies played one 
against the other for their own profit, that 
at the best the express was a parasite 
upon the railroads and at the worst it 
was a rank usurpation of government 
functions as carried on by the Post Office. 
No one had ever bothered about these 
things before. But a few years of maga- 
zine exposure, investigations by state 
railroad commissions and the Interstate 
Commerce. Commission, and _ constant 
speech-making attacks by members of 
Congress have put these once arrogant 
companies on the defensive; or perhaps 
it would be more accurate to say, on the 
grill. 


How the Mighty Have Fallen 


LL in the course of two or three weeks 
it is announced that the Parcels Post 
will further invade the express field by 
enlarging the weight limit of parcels to be 
carried, that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has reaffirmed its order of a 
year ago, cutting express rates the coun- 
try over by an average variously estimated 
at from fifteen to thirty per cent, and that 
the California Railroad Commission has 
ordered a reduction of rates in that State 
which will deprive one company alone of 
$750,000 a year. A vivid idea of how 
express stocks have declined in market 
value is seen from the range of prices of 
these securities for a few years: 


1910 1911 1912 1913 
High Low High Low High Low High Low 
Adams....... 270 235 245 198 21714 160 
255 201 225 5 
United States .145 9314 105 8410014 6214 66 49 
Wells, Fargo*..199 14444 177189151 115 123 91 


*In 1909 Wells, Fargo sold up to 670 and did not fall 
below 300. 


How to Sink a Debt 


N lines of business where lack of per- 
manence is apparent on the face of 
things, such as mining, men long ago 
learned to protect themselves against 
loss by means of sinking-funds. A cer- 
tain amount is set aside each year which 
with compound interest will pay off the 
bonds at their maturity. But this is a 
wasteful method of protecting the bond- 
holder because the sum set aside can not 
be used in the business itself and earns 
very little. The only true way to sink 
a debt is to pay it. This is so simple, 
rational, and sound that the saying has. 
arisen that when a bond issue is serial it 
grows safer as it grows older. 
Property becomes valueless not only 
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ise of confiscation, but from obsoles- 
‘e, new inventions, and change of cus- 
om. The man who buys a bond of a 
shaving-soap company would be foolish 
unless the bonds were paid off in large | 
instalments, because a new variety of 
shaving soap with a newly imported per- 
fume might quickly drive all others off 
the market. A bond issue for half a cen- 
tury ahead simply flies in the face of the 
unknown and invisible. | 
It is not a common practice for steam- 
railroad companies to pay off their mort- 
gage bonds in series, or by sinking-fund. 
Their property is justly regarded as per- 
haps the most permanent of any. But 
what of the well-known railroad-bond 
issue which comes due in the year 2361? 
Who cares to predict what changes will 
have come over railroad-investment val- 
ues by that time? The case is extreme. 
But owners of express stock did not feel 
a tremor less than ten years ago. To- 
day they are utterly distraught as to the 
value of these securities. But the Post- 
master-General admits that these com- 
panies may continue to do business for 
almost a generation. Thus one might buy 
express securities even to-day if they were 
repayable out of earnings, year by year. 


The Safety of Serial Securities 


T is perfectly clear that the early ma- 
turities in a bond series possess a pe- 
culiar element of safety, but how about 
the later maturities? How can the last 
of a twenty-year series be any safer than 
bonds of an issue all of which mature in 
twenty years? The answer is obvious. 
The gradual extinguishment of debt | 
makes the remaining securities safer in 
proportion as the corporation has less 
debt to meet. One reason the short- | 
term notes, now so widely used for financ- | 
ing purposes, are so safe is because they | 
usually represent an extremely small part | 
of the company’s total indebtedness, and | 
being a prior charge, are sure to be met. | 
From the very nature of things a small | 
issue of securities against a large amount | 
of assets insures safety. A corporation 
will strain every nerve to pay off $500,000 | 
of notes or bonds to maintain its integ- | 
rity and solvency, but it will give up the | 
ghost when confronted with the payment | 
all at once of an entire ten million dollar | 
issue, not to mention larger amounts. 

Public as well as private corporations | 
are benefited by the serial repayment | 
principle. The rapid creation of debt | 
by countries and cities in recent times 
has been due to a commendable desire 
to better conditions of life, but at the 
same time a huge burden is being pre- 
pared for the backs of future generations. 
Public corporations have long recognized 
the sinking-fund principle, but its proper 
management offers many chances of 
error to the official not experienced in 
ways of finance, as recent experience in | 
New York State indicates. The serial 
repayment of municipal indebtedness is 
not only simple but results in a net. 
saving in taxation. 

Finance is regarded as a technical sub- | 
ject, but analyzed it is little but money 
common-sense. Those who employ com- 
mon-sense as a guide to life never stake 
everything on the future. 

Business common-sense has gradually 
crystallized a new principle: namely, 
that few enterprises are “good” for more 
than a generation, or at least are good 
enough to be mortgaged ahead for more 
than that period. Securities issued in ac- 
cordance with this principle must of ne- 

















** This is one of the 
six irs of Hole- 
proof you gave me 
last Christmas, Julia 
—and not a hole in 
them yet.”’ 


The new Mercerized Holeproof Socks 
for men at $1.50 for six pairs, guaranteed 
six months, are produced by our own 
exclusive process. 

And we use the finest yarn obtainable, 
costing an average of 74 cents per pound. 
That is one reason why Holeproof are 
stylish, and yet have this almost unbe- 
lieveable wear. 

We know every hosiery-making method 


Comfort, 

Style and 
Long ve 

Wear 


every machine to employ it. 


pair that wears out in six months. 


signature, 


charges prepaid on receipt of price. 


[eleprat ffesierg 


mye sf in cotton for men, cost from $1.50 to $3.00 a box of six pairs. For women and 
children, $2.00 to $3.00 a box of six pairs. For infants, $1.00 a box of four pairs. All the above 
boxes guaranteed six months. Silk Holeproof for men, $2.00 for three pairs. For women, $3.00 
for three pairs. Three pairs of silk guaranteed three months. 

Write for free book that tells all about them. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 


“They often out- 
wear the guarantee. 
I’ll tell you now what 


that gets the best result. And we have 


Every stitch is protected, not merely 
heels and toes. We replace free every 


The genuine Holeproof, bearing this 
, are sold in your 
town. Write for dealers’ names. We ship 
direct where there’s no dealer near you, 





Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Vinies, 1908 
Holeproof Hosiery Co., of Canada, Ltd., London, Canada Coal 











For long wear, fit and style, Tfolepr Write for the illustrated book 
these are the finest silk gloves Cy, fi agar that tells all about them and write 


produced. Made in all lengths, 
sizes and colors. 


SUK Gloves 


you who handles them. 
FOR WOMEN 


for the name of the dealer near 


(468) 




















cessity become increasingly popular. 


Every book is, in an intimate sense a circular 
letter to the friends of him who writes it. They 
alone take his meaning; they find private mes- 
sages, assurances of love, and expressions of grati- 
tude, dropped for them in every corner. 
—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


ARPER’S WEEKLY is to be Norman Hapgood’s book, and 

thru its pages he hopes to strengthen his many friendships, 

for he will be interested in the discussion of measures and men, and 

will sound at all times a literary note of human interest to those who 
believe in progress, based upon evolution rather than revolution. 


The Advertising in HARPER'S WEEKLY will be sold entirely on 
the reader conviction created by the Editorial policy of Mr. Hapgood. 
It will be a selected list of only the more dependable and repre- 
sentative American manufacturers and business houses whose 
merchandise will stand the most discriminating test and whose 
presentment is clean, wholesome, and true. 


We believe that the refined and intelligent American understand 
the economic necessity of good things to eat, to wear, to enjoy, to 
live in, if he is to get the fullest value out of life, and we shall seek to 
win his friendship through our advertising columns by giving him 
friend's recommendation on his every-day purchases. 


swe. VA 


Advertising Director. 
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Try One of Our 
Dry Varieties 


Martini—Regular 
Martini—Dry { (medium) 
Martini—Brut (very dry) 
Manhattan—Regular 

Manhattan—Dry 


At all dealers, 











H. C. Greening (East Orange, N. J.) 

As an humble endeavorer in the field 
of illustration—comic, alas!—permit me 
to congratulate you on the pictures in 
the first edition of Harper’s WEEKLY 
under your management. I’ve felt that 
we were to break away from the Leyen- 
decker type some day, and I rejoice that 
we have found an editor with the courage 
to do it. 

“Take one consideration with another, 

A reformer’s lot is not a happy one.” 
But don’t let’s care. 


STOPPED SHORT 
Taking Tonics, and Built up on Right Food. 





The mistake is frequently made of try- 
ing to build up a worn-out nervous systemon 
so-called tonics—drugs. 

New material from which to rebuild wasted 
nerve cells, is what should be supplied, and 
this can be obtained only from proper food. 

“Two years ago I found myself on the 
verge of a complete nervous collapse, due to 
overwork and study, and to illness in the 
family,” writes a Wis. young mother. 

“My friends became alarmed because I 
grew pale and thin and could not sleep nights. 
I took various tonics prescribed by physi- 
cians, but their effects wore off shortly after 
I stopped taking them. My food did not 
seem to nourish me and I gained no flesh nor 
blood. 

“Reading of Grape-Nuts, I determined 
to stop the tonics and see what a change of 
diet would do. I ate Grape-Nuts four times 
a day with cream and drank milk also, went 
to bed early after eating a dish of Grape-Nuts 
before retiring. 

“In about two weeks I was sleeping sound- 
ly. In a short time gained 20 lbs. in weight 
and felt like a different woman. My little 
daughter whom I was obliged to keep out of 
school last spring on account of chronic ca- 
tarrh, has changed from a thin, pale nervous 
child to a rosy, healthy girl and has gone back 
to school this fall. 

“Grape-Nuts and fresh air were the only 
agents used to accomplish the happy re- 
sults.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read the little booklet, “The Road 
to Wellville,” in pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 





Best All-Round Family Liniment is‘ ‘BROWN ' Ss 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a bottle. 4*, 








Use BROWN'’S she Beto Saponaceous DENTI- 
elicious, 25'cents per Jar. 4*» 


FRICE for the teeth 





What They Think of U" 


F. P. A. in The Evening Mail (New York) 

Doubtless a better first number could 
be issued than the initial Hapgood one 
of Harper’s WEEKLY, but doubtless none 
ever was. 


Richard Harding Davis 
Heartiest congratulations on the first 
number. May they all be as good. 


Mary C. Wakefield (Columbus, O.) 

We have your new Harper’s WEEKLY, 
and have examined it with the greatest 
enthusiasm. People are speaking of it as 
“epoch-making.” It is all we had hoped 
for, and more. 

We want you to believe that in your 
work for a finer America thousands of 
readers are “holding up your hands” with 
their sympathy and appreciation. 

Especial thanks for the “feminist” 
championship. 


Calvert Smith (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 

The first issue of the WEEKLY under 
editorship of Mr. Norman Hapgood came 
to-day, and I hope you can do better in 
the future, especially in the art end of your 
magazine. 


Miner Chipman (Boston, Mass.) 
Harper’s WEEKLY, of August 16th, is 
truly a Hapgoodian publication. Not 
only new in form, but daring in its phys- 
ical arrangement. To my mind it is the 
most attractive weekly paper on the mar- 
ket. I prophesy success for HARPER’s. 


Sidney Rogers Cook, editor and publisher 
of the Weymouth (Mass.) 

I have just finished reading your first 
issue and I can’t resist telling you how 
much I have enjoyed it. If it is a sample 
of what is to come, you should have no fear 
of the circulation manager’s statements. 

Of course I knew what to expect on the 
editorial side, but the rest of the contents 
assures me that you have in that office suf- 
ficient ability to furnish the paper J want. 


Thomas F. 0’ Connor (Waltham, Mass.) 

It is very gratifying indeed to behold 
you in a position of such strategic impor- 
tance as the editorship of what promises 
to be a national weekly journal for earnest 
Americans. 

The program described is inspiring and 
richer indeed than we could hope for. 
In your grasp of what you must call 
“The Feminist Movement,” particularly, 
you are far in advance of journalism 
to-day. It is a new note altogether, yet 
I confidently believe it will not be unap- 
preciated by those you are reaching for. 


Isaac Adler (Rochester, N. Y.) 

Accept my congratulations on the first 
number of Harprer’s WEEKLY under your 
editorship. It is admirable—full of in- 
terest from cover to cover, which cannot 
be said of many publications. 


Guy Du Val (New York City) 

The first number of HarPER’s WEEKLY 
has filled me with great happiness and I 
enclose my check for $5.00 for a year’s 
subscription. 

Please keep the price ten cents. I am 
not afraid to spend that sum for the 
paper I like. 


J. G. Berrien (New York) 
The first issue looks clever, sophisti- 
cated—snappy. You're deft and cocky 


with the conical-headed anti-vivisecticn- 
ists, anti-baseballists and all the other 
aunties. I like a paper like this. Success 
attend you! 


New York Tribune 

Mr. Norman Hapgood seems to have 
“fused” Harprer’s WEEKLY into some 
thing very like a livewire. 


Winthrop Ames (New York) - 

Congratulations! - The first Harprr’s 
is mighty good reading; and the form and 
appearance delightful. 


R. G. B. (Railroad Young Men’s Heathen 

Association, Springfield, Mass.) 

I am not a sickly sentimentalist, but a 
hard-working fireman on the B. & M. R. 
R., with a wife and two kiddies to support. 
I have at times a great admiration for Mr. 
Hapgood, but wish he wasn’t so damn 
(pardon the damn) cock-sure about every- 
thing. 


Robert Sterling Yard (Xe York City) 

_I congratulate you iartily upon a 
significant start. Your ‘*st number dis- 
entangles itself from th» crowd, instantly 
and easily. It shows purpose and pe:- 
sonality of high degree. It suggests and 
promises. 


W. B. Parker, The Chive! 

Please accept my ca"): 
first number of the \¥: 
editorship. I think ti: 
is a great improve: "* 
make a strong sis. 


man (New York 
atulations on . 

‘KLY under your 
change in form 
oad I think you 
vith Brandeis’s 


article. 
The Wisconsin State °° rnal 

It is here—the ne »i..npER’s WEEKLY 
with Norman Happ:.:x: as editor. Its 


appearance is whe'.y; good. The ‘old 
Journal of Civilization ‘:eadpiece crowns 
the editorial page as i}.e insignia of pro- 
gress and humaniis:ianism, borrowed 
from the stirring days «nd inspiring lead- 
ership of George William Curtis. The 
typographical make-up is everywhere 
strong, clean, and clear, in keeping with 
the nobility of its editorial purpose. 
Greetings to the new weekly. An old 
paper that endeared itself to Americans 
for its battles for the good has come into 
life again, to once more stoutly battle 
for the common good. Get it. Rejoice 
in it. It is a paper for every American 
to own and abide by. It can haveno 
greater recommendation to high minded 
citizens than that Col. Blethen’s Seattle 
Times condemns it. 








John Graham Brooks 

It’s good to get it in hand. [¢ looks 
the part from the word go. As one oi 
my farmers says: “It’s gut er sort a sish 
to it, right along.” 


Judge Ben. B. Lindsey (Denver, Cole. 
Just a line to wish you all the sucess 
that you so richly deserve in your new 
venture. We need you, and your absence 
from the editorial sanctum has been felt. 


J. J. Hogan (Massena, Iowa) 

I see you have an editorial marked 
“‘Sassing America,” and take from this 
that the Monitor has no right to an 
opinion on this song, “America.” If 
your man Norman Hapgood narrows 
down to this kind of stuff, I for one will 
quit this paper of yours. 





